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THE HINGE OF SALVATION 


PHILIP LoRETZ, S.J. 


N the early stages of its career in Christian theology the body’s position 
was not a happy one and a constant war was waged around it. Al- 
though the violence and bitterness of the allegations hurled against the 
flesh seem fantastic to modern ears, these early controversies are not 
without interest for us and it is by no means certain that their influence i 


is even yet entirely spent. We are still a little inclined to think meanly 
of the flesh and faint echoes of these ancient vituperations remain with 
us even today; we still speak of work for souls, when we mean efforts © 
for the salvation of our fellow men, a phrase oddly inconsistent with | 
belief in the resurrection. 

Some idea of the violence of the criticism directed against the body | 
may be gathered from Tertullian’s macabre catalogue of the views of 
his contemporary opponents, which runs as follows: 

Unclean from its origin in the mire, uncleaner still from its own seminal 

transmission, worthless, weak, covered with guilt, laden with misery, full off 

trouble (1). 
All this depravity was well matched by its fate which is depicted in a 
manner reminiscent of Hieronymus Bosch. Hither it crumbles in the 
grave to its primordial dust or it is “devoured by flames, lost in the 
waters of the sea, the maws of beasts, the crops of birds, the bellies of 
fish”. So great was the prejudice against the body that some, like 
Valentinus, denied that Adam and Eve had bodies in paradise in spite 
of Adam’s magnificent speech (Gen 2, 23-24), maintaining that the first 
provision of these baneful encumbrances was described symbolically in 
the passage where God is said to have clothed Adam and his wife in 
garments of skins (Gen 3, 21). 
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Historical Background 

The explanation of this attitude to the body is to be found in thes 
intellectual climate of the Graeco-Roman world into which Christianity 
was born. The dominant view of the human personality then current was” 
that of an incarnated soul, an immortal spirit in a corruptible, material 
body, and this view, somewhat modified, is the one familiar to us today. 
In spite of its origin in pagan philosophy, there were good reasons for 
the marked intrusion of this analysis of man into the Christsian thought 
of the patristic age. Many of the Fathers were themselves converts from 
paganism and, in the absence of Christian schools, most of them were 
educated in pagan academies from the study of classical authors. Hence, 
in the discussion and development of Christsian themes, they naturally 
employed the apparatus of scholarship to which they were accustomed 
and which was common property both to them and their pagan oppo- 
nents. Moreover, the Greek analysis of human nature has features which - 
commended it as an admirable speculative and apologetic instrument 
for the exposition of vital Christsian truths and as an excellent bulwark © 
against the hedonism and sensuality of the times. Its clear statement of 
the spiritual element in man emphasised his special relationship to God 
and his foothold in another, higher world than the material universe 
around him, which could, therefore, never wholly satisfy him nor pro- 
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vide the conditions necessary for the full perfection of his personality. 
For this reason alone the Greek analysis of the human compositum has 
rendered inestimable services to the development of Christian asceticism 
and mysticism. 

It is, however, primarily a structural and static analysis with little 
reference to the dynamic, functional interaction and interdependence of 
the parts between which it so clearly distinguishes, the delicacy and 
intimacy of which we are even now only beginning to understand. Con- 
sequently it all too easily suggests that the human compositum is an 
uneasy yoking of incompatibles rather than a divinely ordained com- 
mingling of components well suited to harmonious co-operation under 
grace towards a common end. 

There are two other pagan trends of thought which exercised great 
influence in patristic times and which must also be taken into considera- 
tion here, namely Neoplatonism and Manichaeism. The comparative 
contempt of the former for matter and the latter’s conviction of its 
intrinsic evilness, together heightened the apparent antithesis contained 
in the Greek analysis of human nature and produced a climate of 
opinion very unfavourable to a just appraisal of the body’s importance to 
man. The result was the systematic vilification of the flesh on the score 
of its materiality, its corruptibility and its supposed connection with sin. 
It is not surprising that from such premises the incarnation seemed 
impossible and the resurrection absurd and they frequently formed the 
basis of heretical arguments against these vital Christian doctrines. As 
a consequence, in refuting such arguments the Fathers were much pre- 
occupied with the body’s formation, fate and relationship to sin. 


The Patristic Defence of the Body 


On the question of the origin of the body from the “dust of the 
earth”, the Fathers pointed out that it mattered little if Adam did take 
his texture from such lowly stuff as clay since God, who made it, found 
it good, and having moulded it into his own image and likeness, set this 
man of flesh as ruler over the rest of creation. “Is it not absurd,” says 
St. Justin, “to say that the flesh, made by God in his own image and 
likeness, is contemptible and worth nothing (2)?”. 

They also denied that the fact of death was a sign of the body’s 
worthlessness since it was clear from scripture that God did not make 
this man of quickened clay for death. “God made not death: neither 
hath he pleasure in the destruction of the living . . . God created man 
incorruptible and to the image of his own likeness made he him. But, 
by the envy of the devil, death came into the world (Wis 1, 13; 2, 23- 
24).” St. Augustine describes Adam as both mortal and immortal: 
mortal in that he could die, immortal in that he need not have done 
so (3), and the Council of Carthage anathematised the statement that 
Adam would have suffered bodily death whether he had sinned or not 
(DB 101); God freely gave our first parents the gift of immortality and 
at the very moment when, heedless of his warning, they had lost it, he 
foretold the divine plan for its restoration through Christ (Gen 3, 15). 

There is no real warrant in scripture for ascribing the sin of our 
first parents to sensuality (4) and the Fathers were firm in denying that 
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the body was the essentially sinful element in man. Yet of all the ac- 
cusations against the flesh, its indictment as prime instigator to sin 
seems to have made the deepest impression and to have persisted even 
in the minds of orthodox Christians. Thus in the second century we find 
St. Justin writing: 

In what instance can the flesh possibly sin by itself, if it have not the soul 

going before it and inciting it? . . . neither can soul or body alone effect 

anything if they be unyoked from their communion (5). 
At the beginning of the fifth century St. Augustine is protesting similarly 
(6), while in our own day Professor Karl Rahner still finds it necessary 
to insist that concupiscence cannot be considered as a war between 
man’s intellect and his senses (7). It may well be that the obtrusive 
sensuality of the pagan world around them encouraged the early Chris- 
tians to regard the body as the chief cause of sin but the remarkable 
persistence of this idea may also have been due to misinterpretations of 
St. Paul’s use of the word “flesh”, consequent upon a neglect of the 
radical difference between the Greek and the Jewish concepts of hun 
personality. 


Hebrew Notions of the Flesh and St. Paul 


The Jews were not a philosophical people. Their notions of the 
manner of survival after death were vague and negative and they were 
slow to develop any idea of an immortal, spiritual soul or of eternal 
rewards and punishments. Even when Our Lord began his ministry 
there was still a party which “denied the existence of angel or spirit and 
rejected the doctrine of the resurrection (8)”. They did not think of man 
in terms of an explicit, formal analysis into body and soul, such as we 
owe to the Greeks. For them the body was not something a man had, 
it was the man himself, his whole personality in its outward, concrete 
manifestation, and parts of the body were considered as elements of that 
personality and as exercising psychological as well as physiological 
functions. As the Hebrew language has no word corresponding to the 
Greek soma to indicate the body as a whole in contradistinction to its 
parts, almost any of the parts, about 80 of which are mentioned in the 
Old Testament, is used to represent the whole in accordance with com- 
mon Hebrew usage. From the theological point of view the most 
important word so used is basar (flesh), which is usually translated ir 
the Septuagint by sarx but also occasionally by soma. 


Now, for the Hebrew mind, “flesh” did not signify the a 
composing the soft parts of the body nor of the whole body as delimiting 
an individual; it had a theological and a social sense which were 
corollaries of one another. It denoted on the one hand the distance anc 
difference of man from God in the relationship of creature to Creatot 
and on the other, his solidarity with his fellow men in particular and the 
whole of material creation in general, resulting from their common con: 
dition of creaturehood before God. Thus it was used to express man’s 
dependence upon and subjection to God, who is “Lord of all flesh (Jet 
32, 37)” and the creature’s powerlessness before God’s might, “Egypt i: 
man and not God; and their horses are flesh not spirit (Isai 31, 3)”; the 
feebleness and imperfection of man compared to God, “Hast thou eye: 
of flesh? Or seest thou as man seeth? (Job 10, 4)”. Hence to trust ir 
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purely human and material resources and to forget God is to court 
4 disaster, “Cursed be the man that trusteth in man and maketh flesh his 
4 arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord (Jer 17, 5)”. 

On his own admission St. Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews and 
it is clear from his writings that he uses “flesh” in the Hebrew sense. 
4 Only once, in I Thess 5, 23, does he mention body and soul together in 
the same passage and even here they are not contrasted (9). Moreover, 
he uses expressions impossible for a Greek mind, as for instance “the 
) wisdom of the flesh (2 Cor 1, 12)”. When he speaks of “living according 
} to the flesh”, he means ordering one’s life according to purely mundane 
) standards, the denial of the fundamental relationship between creature 
and Creator. When he says that “the flesh lusteth against the spirit”, he 
) does not mean a war between the intellect and the senses, but the con- 
) flict between worldliness and godliness, spirituality and materialism, 
) egocentricity and theocentricity. His enumeration of the “works of the 
§ fiesh” does not restrict these to sensuality since, of the eighteen men- 
} tioned, only seven fall into this category (Gal 5, 19; cf 1 Cor 3, 3). St. 
1 Paul, therefore, cannot be called as chief witness for the prosecution in 
) the indictment of the body. On the contrary, it is in his Epistles that the 
) body’s value and dignity are most clearly manifested. He is the theo- 
 logian of the body par excellence and the words sarx and soma occupy 
) key-positions in his writings. 


St. Thomas 


The flesh, then, should not be despised for its lowly provenance and 
its corruptibility, nor can it be impeached as the major accomplice in 
sin. St.Thomas Aquinas, however, provides a more positive line of 
defence for it by demonstrating that, far from being a hindrance, the 
body is absolutely essential to the soul in order to eke out the latter’s 
deficiencies. 

In the order of nature, the intellectual soul holds the lowest place among 
intellectual substances inasmuch as it is not naturally gifted with the knowledge 
of truth, as the angels are, but has to gather knowledge from individual things 
by way of the senses. 
Hence “the union of soul and body exists for the sake of the soul 
and not of the body”. He also points out that the soul is in a less 
perfect state when separated from the body since it best imitates the 
divine perfection when it has all that its nature requires (10). 

God himself teaches us in this way. He sent Christ into the world, 
“the true image of the invisible God”, that, having seen the Son, man 
might know the Father. Christ in his turn adapted his teaching to our 
nature. The miracles that prove his Godhead were things that men could 
touch and see. We are to learn God’s providence from the birds of the 
air and the lilies of the field, his fatherliness from the ways of human 
fathers; the ravages of moth and rust and thief are to teach us that the 
world has nothing durable to offer; the familiar figures of everyday life, 
the farmer, the shepherd, the housewife and the publican are all made to 
illustrate eternal truths. Peter’s repentance is called up by a look and 
the crowing of a cock; Thomas’s scepticism yields to the testimony of 
§ sight and touch, and at Emmaus they know him by the breaking of 
® bread. And we ourselves know all this through our eyes and ears. 
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St. Paul reminds us that “God has not left himself without testi- 
‘ mony” even to the heathen. “Heaven and earth are full of his glory.” 
Claudel compares the whole universe to a living person beckoning, God 
himself calling on all men throughout the ages to admire, to be as- 
tonished, to ask “Where does all this come from? Where did it begin? 
How is it kept going?” Thus the famous entomologist, J. H. Fabre, 
could write, “I do not believe in God, I see him at work all day long 
. .. Without him I understand nothing. You could take away my skin 
from me more easily than my faith in God”, while Péguy declares that 
we must do ourselves violence not to believe in God and though our 
rationalism may muster up objections, our first movement must be to 
answer these signs of his by bearing witness to him. And if we ignore 
these signs it is not the senses that are at fault. 


The Body’s Part in Salvation 


Yet it is not in such arguments as the foregoing that the body’s just 
appraisal really lies, but in the part that God has destined it to play in 
his salvific plan, that glorious prospect where: 

God rolls up the heavens like a book and renews the face of the earth; who 
made the things of time for man that, growing to maturity in them, man may 
have the fruition of immortality; who showers eternal gifts upon man that in 
the ages to come he might shew the abundant riches of his grace in his bounty 
towards us in Christ Jesus (11). 

Adam was the figure of Christ and Tertullian bids us “imagine God 
wholly employed and absorbed” in forming Adam from the earth “for 
Christ was in his thoughts as one day to become man, because the Word, 
too, was to be both clay and flesh, even as the earth was then (12)”. 
The work that the Father then began would be made perfect in the Son, 
“the true image of the invisible God”, not now a man of quickened clay, 
made in God’s image and likeness, but the reality, the living God himself 
made man of clay for us, that by our embodiment in Christ we might 
share his perfection and find our completion in him. 


St. Methodius says that after the Fall, God was not content to leave 
as a trophy of victory his own work defaced by the envy of the devil 
“but moistened it and reduced it to clay again, as a potter breaks up a 
vessel that by its remodelling all the blemishes and bruises in it ma 
disappear and it may be made afresh, faultless and pleasing (13)”. God 
remodels us to the pattern of Christ’s death, making us conformable to 
the image of his spotless, pleasing and beloved Son; in Christ he showers 
us with blessings, chooses us before the foundations of the world, pre- 
destinates us for the adoption of children in the disposition of the 
fulness of time to re-establish all things in Christ. 


It is this process of remodelling which begins for the Christian at 
his baptism, when he is moistened with the waters of regeneration and 
baptised into the body of Christ, becomes a limb of it and belongs to 
Christ flesh and bone. In Christ’s body on the cross his old Adam is 
crucified to sin and dying, sleeps a while hidden away with Christ in 
God to rise again with him to glory. For the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness has blotted out the handwriting of the decree which was 
against us, dispelled the darkness of the Fall and put to flight the long 
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shadows of sin and death that fell across poor Adam’s clay. Death no 
longer has any dominion over him and becomes a mere catch in the 
breath of life which God breathed into Adam’s face at the beginning of 
| the world. 


In all these mysteries of grace the body plays a crucial part. The 
same bond of flesh, which binds all men to Adam in the solidarity of 
sin, binds also all the faithful in the solidarity of grace through their 
1 embodiment in Christ, who “bore our sins in his body on the tree: that 
we being dead to sin, should live to justice: by whose stripes we were 
healed (1 Pet 2, 24)”, who reconciled us in “the body of his flesh through 
death (Col 1,21)”, in whose blood those who were afar off are made 
nigh to God (Eph 2, 13). 

“The body is for the Lord, but the Lord also for the body (1 Cor 6, 
) 13).” The body is for the Lord, to be the instrument of our salvation 
| and the daily bread of immortality; the Lord is for the body that he 
might make it the temple of the Holy Ghost and raise it up to ever- 
lasting life. What other apologia and apotheosis does the body need 


}) than this high destiny? Small wonder that Tertullian should call it the 


“hinge of salvation”, the “servant and minister, companion and co-heir 
of the soul (14)”, and rightly does St. Justin say that those who think 
meanly of the flesh and judge it unworthy of the heavenly economy 
seem “ignorant of the whole work of God, both of the genesis and 
formation of man at the beginning and why things in the world were 
made (15)”. 
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SOLIDARITY IN SIN 


A Presentation of Soren Kierkegaard’s Thought on Original Sin 
Gyorey Vass, S.J. 


E are all born in sin; before any conscious action of our own we 
are sinners, inheriting a guilt and a sinfulness that is at once an 
inevitable necessity and a certain responsibility. Inheritance yet guilt, 
necessity yet responsibility, for the whole race and for every single in- 
dividual — the central dilemma of the dogma of original sin can be 
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stated in a hundred different ways, but the basic antithesis remains un- 
touched. Its social aspect might be put thus: how can we be sinners 
merely because we are human and, at once, guilty before God? We 
are to try to illustrate the Protestant approach to the resolution of this 
problem in concreto. The choice of Kierkegaard needs little explanation. 
He stands right in the stream of the classical Lutheran tradition, but at 
the same time launches unwittingly a new philosophical and theological 
outlook, an inspiration to existentialism, a major influence on modern 
Protestant theology. 


Before going further, however, we must make three qualifying re- 
marks. First, we are concerned with one aspect only of the whole 
doctrine, solidarity in sin. Secondly, we must realize what is for 
Kierkegaard the right mood (1) in which to approach this doctrine, that 
of seriousness; sin is not somebody else’s destiny but our own. Our 
whole being is concerned in it. Thus, in confining ourselves to his two 
major treatises on the subject, The Concept of Dread and The Sickness 
unto Death (2), we are guilty of a certain misrepresentation. We cannot 
do justice to Kierkegaard’s personal approach to the problem. Thirdly, a 
warning: psychology meant more for Kierkegaard than we normally 
understand by the term. It is not the mere description of mental and 
emotional processes with a view to systematisation, but the self-reflecting 
research for fundamental psychic phenomena in which our spiritual 
being reveals itself in connection with transcendental principles. Em- 
pirical details can be neglected; we must delve into the state of personal 
freedom in which sin is a real possibility and from which sin Jeaps forth 
introducing into the soul a qualitatively new factor. This new quality 
must in the end be ascribed to the transcendental principles of dogmatics. 
We would today classify this method as a sort of phenomenology; but 
for Kierkegaard the starting point and the aim represent a transition 
from psychology to dogmatics. “Psychology has been called the doctrine 
of the subjective spirit. If one will pursue this science a little more 
precisely one will see how, when it comes to the problem of sin, it must 
change suddenly into the doctrine of the Absolute Spirit. Here is the 
place of dogmatics (CoD, 21).” 


Description of Sin and Original Sin 


It is clear then that one cannot expect to find a definition of sin in 
Kierkegaard’s thought which can be applied abstractly to each possible 
manifestation of sin. An explanation in terms of ignorance, like that of 
Socrates, or in terms of an abstract order of natural law must lead to 
failure. Kierkegaard would reject such notions for “there can be no 
seriousness about sin when it is merely thought (SuD, 195)”. The cate- 
gory of sin is that of the individual concrete self. Now this self consists 
in a relation to itself, for the individual is not constituted as a human 
self until he wills to be himself, until he acknowledges himself. At the 
same time the self is not autonomous in the perfect sense of the word; 
although it can acknowledge, it cannot create — it accepts itself as con- 
stituted by God. In such a self where shall we find sin? We shall find 
its psychological equivalent in the revelation of a disharmony within the 
self; and in that revelation we shall find despair. Hence sin, he says, is 
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“before God, or with the conception of God to be in despair”, or more 
concretely it is “when the individual is not willing to be oneself, or is in 
eal (i.e. in spite of God’s constitution) at willing to be oneself (SuD, 

We cannot, however, proceed from this discovery to ascertain the 
theological nature of sin. “No man by himself or of himself can explain 
what sin is, precisely because he is in sin (SuD, 153).” This is the fun- 
damental paradox (3), and its resolution can be known — if at all — 
only by revelation. God can solve this paradox, either by pointing out 
its inner nature, or by revealing the theological fact in which all sin can 
be apprehended, and of which all sin is but an external manifestation. 
It is in the dogma of original sin that this is given to us. All other 
solutions legd only to failure. They are sewing without making the end 
fast and without knotting the thread (SuD, 150). 


It follows upon this explanation that original sin must be at the 
source of every subsequent sin. And here we must recognise original sin 
} asa state. This state was brought about by sin, by Adam’s sin. This first 

- sin brought a new quality to the fore, the state of sinfulness; and sinful- 
ness, the absence of innocence, replaces the original state of man. In 
passing we note that Kierkegaard here differs from Catholic tradition. 
The state of donum divinitatis supernaturale et admirabile (4) is rejected 
as fantastic construction. But, in thinking himself faithful to the Bible 
story, Kierkegaard comes to identify innocence with a certain ignorance. 


How? In the lack of knowledge of good and evil the first human 
couple must have been psychologically only a little more advanced than 
the animals. Kierkegaard can call their spirit a “dreaming spirit”, a 
spirit without awareness of its role as synthesis of body and soul; but 
above all, for our present question, it was unaware of its infinite possi- 
bilities. For behind the concrete possibilities of choice, there is an ante- 
cedent state which psychology—at the phenomenological level only—can 
illumine. The state of innocence with the “dreaming spirit’s” awareness 
could contain a consciousness of vague undefined possibilities. The man 
of genuine innocence could have felt like one who looks down into a 
yawning abyss. He looks down and, though there is nothing to fear, he 
undergoes a definite psychological experience. It is the experience of 
dread, a psychological motion in man as he acknowledges the possibility 
of, or rather his being capable of hurling himself down. This is prompted 
by nothing concrete, but by sheer nothingness in itself anterior to all 
possibilities. Hence the quasi-definition: “dread is the reality of free- 
dom, as possibility anterior to all possibility (CoD, 38)”. 

How then should this state be characterised? As a phenomenon 
both psychic and somatic, its main characteristic lies in ambiguity. It 
exercises a double pull. Its origin is outside of the person in dread as 
well as inside his psychological constitution. In a way man loves it and 
at the same time he flees from it; the will is at once engaged and repelled 
and, when the worst happens, he consequently feels guilty and not guilty 
at the same time. Really one could not better describe it than as an 
“attraction to what one fears —a sympathetic antipathy (5)”. 

So Adam’s sin was prepared by dread. Brute ignorance having 
nothing to fear, it is the awakening spirit which leads man to the brink 
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of the abyss as soon as he realises that “he is able”, he is “free” to 
deliver himself to a possibility of which he himself knows nothing. He — 
only knows that the divine command has mysteriously hinted: “Thou 
shalt die”. The response of freedom is expressed in the myth, as Kier-_ 
kegaard tends to regard it, of the tempter (6). Adam is attracted to that 
from which he would flee; he begins to love a possibility which he does — 
not exactly understand and which he fears as well. Adam is in the state — 
of dread. Then suddenly this state of trembling possibility becomes 
actuality and the freedom takes on a new quality, that of sinfulness and — 
guilt. But this sudden leap, or better this qualitative leap, is beyond the 
range of psychology. It is beyond human understanding. All we know — 
is that it was prepared by dread, the intermediary state between inno- 
cence and guilt. 


Sin and Original Sin as Principles of Solidarity i 
Now how can these individual and concrete categories convey any- 
thing of the idea of a collective social body which is essential to our 
notion of solidarity? At first sight the element of solidarity seems to be — 
missing. Sin does not unite, “it splits men into individuals and holds 
every individual fast as a sinner (SuD, 197)”. It is not the fact that we © 
are sinners which makes us into a “condemned lump” and this follows — 
from Kierkegaard’s own analysis. : 
Yet this separative effect of sin is not total; “collectivity” is not 
excluded. Kierkegaard can say that sin contributes even to the perfec- 
tion of existence (7). The paradox of sin is that, while it disperses man- — 
‘kind into separate individuals, it yet contrives to unite them indirectly, — 
for it contributes to the creation of the unique ground on which man 
can stand before God acknowledging his sinfulness; and it is here that — 
we find the unity. To be a sinner is to have an attribute which can be 
universally predicated of every man, since the individual is referred to — 
the same God who oversees the whole (SuD, 198). The universality of © 
oe may be considered as a principle of collectivity uniting men before — 
od. 3 
But there is a second element introduced by the responsibility of the — 
human will. Solidarity can be found here also, for the members of the — 
collective body can be related by the “concern” of the personal will. — 
Although before God every individual will, qua individual will, is sinful, © 
this state goes far beyond the individual and his consciousness for we 
can all ask the question: “How did sin begin?”. Must we ask that 
question of every individual qua individual? Not if the “concern” of — 
the individual will can be shown in the darkness of the superconscious © 
human will to involve someone else’s sin. Here inevitably we return to © 
the idea of original sin. | 
Does Adam’s sin then, the original sin, beget a collective sinful — 
responsibility? We return to Adam’s story. Adam is one of the race. 
But what is the race? Universal concepts must be avoided and the race - 
found in the individual. In other words, besides being himself, the in- 
dividual is for Kierkegaard the race (CoD, 26). We do not belong to the 
race as to any universal idea, but the race is in us as a perfection by - 
participation. Therefore every man is himself and the race, a fact which 
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“finds its expression in bodily descent and in sharing in the history of the 
race. Thus the history of the race is in the interest of every individual; 
each one is concerned in the history of all others as much as in his own. 
Of Adam it can be said that, not only did he start the bodily descent of 
mankind, but he also began the history of the race. Everything, there- 
fore, in his history concerns the history of the race, because participation 
in this very history will be the perfection of the individual. So too, when 

} Adam’s sin became Adam’s sinfulness, it gave rise to this new quality 
(sinfulness) in the race also. Subsequent sins will bring no change of 
quality; they will be adding sin to sin in quantitative addition. The 
history of sinfulness in the race being of such a nature, the conclusion 
is simple: original sin gives not only a “collectivity” to mankind by the 
history of sinfulness, but it gives also a “concern” to every individual 
will in the sin of the whole race. Original sin is thus the source of 
solidarity. 

Using the now familiar concept of dread, we may go a step further. 
Adam’s sin was prepared by dread and dread is still a factor in sinful- 
ness. It has in fact increased; it appears as a bitter necessity for every 
individual actually born in an historical nexus already imbued with 
dread. Rom 8,19 indicates that the “anxious longing of creation” is 
really the objective dread of non-human creation which is also part of 
man’s historical nexus (CoD, 52). When the human spirit is far away, 
then dread is at its greatest (CoD, 65; cf. Ps 50: “in sin did my mother 
conceive me”). The biblical doctrine of the visitation of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children proclaims the same; the whole human milieu 
is in dread at the beginning of a new life. What is more dread is fostered 
by bad example (8). Thus man is born in dread, a greater dread than 
that of his predecessors, the same dread increased by the dread of many 
generations. 

Adam’s dread held him in the state of ambiguity with its double 
pull; the individual is in a state of impotence, standing just on the brink 
of the yawning abyss of sin. If he succumbs, it is because his sinfulness, 
like Adam’s, was prepared by dread. So “dread of sin produces sin”, 
not of itself of course but through the human nexus in which man is 
born as a sinner. Hence “the individual in dread not of becoming sinful 
but of being regarded as guilty becomes guilty (CoD, 67)”. 

Yet a difficulty remains. The increase of dread may well be an 
indication of the presence of original sin. Dread may be added to dread, 
guilt to guilt, but does this explain how sinfulness as a quality can 
appear in individual man? Quantitative participation in the sinfulness 
of the race can thus be explained, but the qualitative personal participa- 
tion never. 

Not to burke this question we must ask another. Is it to be sup- 
posed that qualitative participation in sinfulness comes about by a new 
“individual fall” in every individual’s life? Does the individual become 
sinful only by committing his first sin? The answer cannot but be nega- 
tive, for the positive answer ignores the racial unity of mankind and is 
at root pelagian. On the other hand, if original sin were Adam’s sin 
only, an individual’s sin, or if Adam had sinned in the name of the race, 
Adam would for Kierkegaard be “fantastically” and by some fiction 
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outside the race itself. How then can it be true that man is himself andl 
the race (9)? . 


The solution lies in the nature of qualitative participation. This has 
to be seen in strict parallelism with Adam’s fall. What are the important 1 
points of comparison? First, the fall is loss of innocence and we can, 
in a way, speak of innocence in the subsequent individual — an inno- 
cence which belongs to him, not only as a member of the race, but also 
as an individual. Second, it is by sin that this innocence is lost. Although © 
individual sinfulness enters into the world only through the sin of the 
individual, it enters by an unaccountable qualitative leap just as it did 
for Adam. Third, Kierkegaard explains carefully that there is in the 
history of the race a continuous quantitative modification, but that the q 
individual invariably loses innocence only by his qualitative leap. The — 
quantitative modification may appear as a greater or smaller disposition — 
in the individual; but he by his act assumes it (CoD, 34; cf. pp. 42, 52, - 
etc.). Without this personal act of the individual he could not be 
seriously sorry. He may have some sort of sorrow because he was born — 
in misery, because his mother conceived him in sin; but he can have 
true sorrow only if he himself has brought sin into the world (CoD, 35). 
Hence in a way every individual becomes guilty by his own act (CoD, — 
48), in that man loses his innocence by becoming guilty in essentially 
the same way as Adam did. Although Kierkegaard seems to affirm that 
the actual participation of the individual in mankind’s guilt is by a 
personal act, he cannot strictly show the nature of this act. This is pre- 
_ cisely the paradox of original sin and that of our solidarity in sin. 


We may sum up the position by saying that solidarity appears, | | 
according to Kierkegaard, to be a collective responsibility for the sin | 
which is inherent in the human race. At the same time he would hold 
that nobody can help committing it again and again. There are three 
basic ideas behind this conclusion as it seems to us: | 
1. The unity of mankind in the reality of the race is the perfection of » 
the individual, who has his share not only in his bodily continuity but 
in its very history. 

2. In Adam the race becomes guilty of sin and of its history, which is 
in fact the continued history of sinfulness as a state. 
3. If therefore the individual is:the race, he is straight away born in thig 
state and he adds to it his own sin as a new expression, by qualitative 
participation in the history of sinfulness in the race. 


Perhaps if we place some of these ideas in the trends of Protestant 
theology their relevance will become more apparent (10). The doctrine 
of original sin as an unalterable state was already Luther’s suggestion, 
according to whom concupiscence is actually sin, the presence of original 
sin rendering man actually culpable (11). To this principle modern 
Lutheran theology has remained faithful as may be seen from a state- 
ment such as that of G. Aulén: 

“From the point of view of the Christian faith all sin is original 
sin. Actual sin therefore is an expression which denotes the external 
manifestation of original sin (12).” 

We may also regard the individual’s participation through his personal 
act as an expression of the Protestant mind for Luther himself, contra 
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to all Catholic considerations, called original sin a personal sin: 
_ “Original sin, natural sin or personal sin is the principal sin. If it 
did not exist, neither would any actual sin (13).” 


The mere hint in Luther may have been different from “the qualita- 
tive leap of the individual” in Kierkegaard, but we meet the same 
thought again in Emil Brunner. He can say: 

“We may be thankful to modern historical research that it has 
taken from us the history of creation and of the fall and forced us to 
revise the word of God about them (14).” 

Apparently through the revised formulation “it becomes clear that, when 
speaking of our origins, we do not mean a certain Adam who lived some 
thousand years back, but we think of each individual — of me and of 
Thee (15).” 


But the last word in Kierkegaard’s theory is not of dread and 
despair. It is rather the consolation of the Christian paradox; for des- 
pair, dread and sin, though they unite mankind into a guilty race against 
God and faith, serve as “saving experiments” through which we can 
gain by faith the solidarity of salvation. “The statement that a child is 
born in sin, is the deepest expression of its highest dignity. It means that 
it is precisely a glorification of man’s life that all that concerns it is 
brought under the category of sin (16) because “he who with respect to 
guilt is educated by dread will therefore repose only in atonement (CoD, 
145).” 

It will be appreciated that little or no attempt has been made to 
criticise or evaluate this theory from the standpoint of Catholic theology. 
The choice of this topic does not indicate approval of its content, but 
the study of the Church’s theology is enhanced by some acquaintance 
with the principles and doctrines which are most influential among those 
towards whom in great measure the apostolic aim of our studies is 
directed. 
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N recent years, fundamental problems of the relationship between 

nature and supernature have increasingly drawn the attention of 
theologians. The enquiry has been, in the main, into how we are to 
regard the concrete constitution of man if God de facto created him for — 
the beatific vision, and therefore with this vision as his last end. This — 
problem immediately raises another. How is it possible for a created — 
being to be called to participation in divine life, if such participation, © 
both from revelation and from the nature of the end itself, can only be 
understood as a grace, as something completely gratuitous? In other 
words, we are to investigate the nature of man in contrast to grace and 
the relation between them. We follow the discussion between Fr. Karl 
_ Rahner S.J. (1), Fr. L. Malevez S.J. (2), Hans Urs von Balthasar (3) and — 
Fr. J. P. Kenny S.J. (4) and attempt no more than the review of the 
present state of the question. 


(13) ibid. p. 273. : ql 
(14) E. Brunner, Der Mensch im Widerspruch. Zwingli Vlg., 1941. p. 134. i 
(15) ibid. p. 78. J 
(16) Either/Or II, 77. : 
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HUMAN NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL ~ 
JOSEF FRICKEL, S.J. ; 


The Intrinsic Orientation of Man to the Beatific Vision 


All Catholic theologians agree that God has called man to the 
beatific vision and that it is his only and last end, even before he is” 
given sanctifying grace. Does this decree of God immediately influence 
the intrinsic structure of man as we find him, or does it remain extrinsic” 
to him as a merely juridical decree, so that in fact man is influenced 
intrinsically only after the reception of actual grace? While the latter 
opinion was, until recently, generally accepted without question, an in- 
creasing number of theologians are favouring “intrinsicism” as opposed 
to the “extrinsicism” of the older theory (5).- In the extrinsicist theory it — 
is easy to defend the gratuitousness of the supernatural, but other con-— 
siderations contrary to this view are finding expression more and more. | 
It is seen, for instance, as dangerous from the religious point of view, for — 
it makes human nature a self-enclosed system to which the supernatural 
can be added only as a sort of gilding or veneer. Hence there is the 
danger of man seeing himself as mere nature and refusing God’s call to 
the beatific vision, because he is not intrisically created for it. 


Intrinsicists attack the extrinsicist view of man as resting on in- 
sufficient ontological foundations. It is far from evident that man before 
receiving grace could be determined and destined to his supernatural end 
merely by virtue of a divine decree which is still extrinsic to him. If 
God has called man to the beatific vision and established it as man’s 
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exclusive end, must not that divine call find some response in man, even 
before he receives his first salutary grace? Obviously such a compulsory 
and intrinsic ordering of man is not to be considered as a constitutive 
element in human nature as such; yet it is not at all clear why an 
intrinsic, supernatural direction of human nature in the concrete should 
consist only in justifying grace, after man has received this grace in faith 
and love (6). God has given a supernatural end to man and this end 
was the primum in intentione when God created this world and man 
in it. If that is so, the internal structure of man is always and every- 
where different from what it would have been if he had not this end. 
Man has already been intrinsically affected even before he has reached 
his end, either partially (by justifying grace) or finally (by the beatific 
vision). From this we can go on to analyse the single concrete structure 
of man and thence approach pure nature considered in opposition to 
grace (7). 

In the concrete nature of man, therefore, there is more than there 
would have been without the prospect of the touch of grace, and the 
rational animal, called to a supernatural end, is in his very structure 
more than Aristotle thought him to be. This more, the intrinsic “‘ordina- 
tion” towards the beatific vision, is a real and internal element in the 
structure of man as we find him, and is called by Fr. Rahner the super- 
natural existential. It is called existential because it is always and 
everywhere an internal determination of man as he exists in the con- 
crete. It is called supernatural because we know by revelation that this 
vocation to the beatific vision is a free gift of God; moreover, it can 
never of itself be due to a created being for the very reason that it is 
created. This explanation of Fr. Rahner’s has been taken over and given 
further precision by Fr. Malevez (8). Fr. E. Brisbois S.J. (9) had already 
come to a similar result, as also von Balthasar (10) and Fr. Kenny (11). 


These mainly ontological insights receive confirmation from certain 
theological considerations. 
(1) Is not a parallelism between justification and the call to the beatific 
vision likely? —a parallelism which suggests that the second works an 
intrinsic change in man even as the first does, a parallelism founded on 
the creative action of God’s love in both cases (12). 
'Q) Given that original sin is intrinsic to man and in conflict with his 
last end, does not this suggest that his destination to that end is also 
intrinsic? Otherwise, how explain the disorder (13)? 
(3) Since hell is not merely an external punishment, but an inward 
frustration of man’s being through loss of the vision of God, does not 
this too confirm that his destination to this end must have intrinsically 
affected his structure (14)? 


An existential of this kind which determines man’s inner structure 
must be understood as supernatural, for man, as God’s partner, must be 
able to receive God’s love freely. He must not only recognise that he 
has been created freely by God, but also accept God’s love (calling him 
to vision) as a further free gift, unmerited and unexpected. If human 
nature as such were already determined towards this supernatural end 
—i.e. if the real, ontological existential were already necessarily con- 
tained in the concept of man, and not merely in man as we find him — 
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man could no longer receive God’s love as something freely given, 
something which is not due to him. In other words, if this existential — 
were simply natural to man, it would be necessary for God to give him ~ 
that love which is Himself. Therewith the gratuitousness of the super- — 
natural would be destroyed. This explains both the rejection of that — 
radical intrinsicism which asserts that man has a completely uncondi- 
tional and purely natural orientation to vision and the proposal of a_ 

moderate intrinsicism which safeguards the special gratuitousness of the 

supernatural and presents a via media between extrinsicism and radical © 
intrinsicism (15). The existential which modifies nature at its very centre, : 
although it is not a constitutive part of nature as such, can therefore be 
called “an accident, affecting our essence itself (and not merely our — 
faculties) (16)”. q 


We may now go a step further. The tendency towards or desire for 
God of vision which results from man’s internal orientation is called — 
unconditional or absolute because it is independent of the reception of — 
sanctifying grace, and is in the present order a constitutive part of man’s — 
historical nature. It is not, however, absolute in the sense that it is an — 
efficacious desire, i.e. a desire that gives man a right to grace and moves — 
him efficaciously towards his end. For the sinner by definition no ~ 
longer possesses any right to divine grace, still less to eternal life; if — 
grace is given back to him, the restitution is a completely unmerited act — 
of mercy, a divine initiative which has its reason solely in itself and not — 
in human merits, of which there are none before justification. The grant- 
_ ing of that desire for God which never allows the sinner any peace in — 
his sin is, therefore, completely dependent on God’s free mercy. Hence 
Fr. Malevez distinguishes, calling this desire for God which exists in the 
historical nature of fallen man a relatively absolute desire, as opposed — 
to the absolutely absolute desire which is consequent on the presence of — 
grace and moves us efficaciously to our last end. It is absolute insofar 
as it is the echo in man’s concrete nature to the divine decree calling 
all men to a final supernatural end, relative because conditioned for its 
individual fulfilment by the completely unmerited gift of sanctifying - 
grace (17). 


If this existential in man is conceived of as supernatural and ~ 
gratuitous, how is it to be distinguished from sanctifying grace? This 
absolute desire is to be found in every man, even in the sinner in whom — 
grace is not dwelling; consequently, the existential and grace cannot be | 
identical. But how precisely are they to be distinguished since, accord- — 
ing to St. Thomas, habitual grace inclines and even moves the will to | 
strive after good towards which the will was not directed by a natural — 
inclination — gratia promovet hominem in Deum? Does this not mean | 
that this tendency towards and desire for God which we have attributed — 
to the supernatural existential is grace itself? Fr. Malevez answers this — 
difficulty by pointing out that the absolute desire (which results from 
the existential) precedes that special presence of God which the gift of 
justification initiates; sanctifying grace, on the contrary, considered as 
an inclination and movement, is consequent upon that special presence. 
In justification God comes to dwell in the soul; but because, compared 
with the fulness of heavenly life, that presence is only a beginning 
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(gratia inchoatio gloriae), it initiates an inclination towards its perfect 
accomplishment, an inclination which establishes in man a right to 
obtain his end and confers on his acts a supernatural efficacy. Sancti- 
fying grace is therefore precisely this inclination and exigence and thus 
completely different from the supernatural existential. For if this latter 
is itself already a desire for God, though without having its origin in 
God’s special presence, it brings with itself no rights whatever and our 
acts, produced only by the motion of the existential, have no efficacy at 
all (18). This answer of course merely outlines the solution and leaves 
room for further theological considerations. 


The Theological Concept of Nature 


While the theologians under discussion accept a supernatural 
existential which informs the structure of man at its very centre, there 
does not yet seem to be general agreement about the theological concept 
of nature, which must be conceived as opposed to that of the super- 
natural. Man’s historical nature, which from the very beginning is 
supernaturally modified by the existential, is the only one which actually 
exists. It is from this existing nature that philosophy can abstract its 
concept of nature. Theology, however, knows by revelation that man is 
called to a supernatural end, and that his historical structure is already 
supernaturally affected at its very centre. Consequently it is the theo- 
logian, and he alone, who is competent and able to abstract from this 
supernatural modality of the existing nature and so to arrive at a pure 
concept of nature as opposed to the supernatural. Nature in the theo- 
logical sense of the word is therefore the remainder left when we abstract 
the supernatural gratuitous element from man’s historical nature; it is a 
remainder-concept (Restbegriff). 


The formation of this concept, corresponding as it does to a reality, 
is necessary : 

(a) To make the creature intelligible as such in contrast to God. 
Nature will now mean fundamentally creature as such: with regard to 
intellectual being (angel and man), nature means the free subject (subiec- 
tum) which as such is open to a supernatural revelation; for man in 
particular this concept of nature is to be analysed as spiritual-corporal, 
with all that spirit as spirit, body as body, and the unity of body and 
spirit are and demand. 

(b) Most of all to explain the special gratuitousness of God’s love 
in creating man for a supernatural end, and of grace in the strict sense 
of the word, for it prevents our confusing the special gratuitousness of 
our vocation and of grace with that gratuitousness which characterises 
the creation of every creature, including those lower than man. 


Since pure nature, thus postulated, does not exist as such, but only 
as intrinsically determined by the supernatural existential, and since the 
elementary properties of its constitutive parts are only to be found by a 
“transcendental” method, it is obvious that an exact determination of 
this pure nature becomes more and more difficult the more we try to 
define it in detail. For the “transcendental” method has then to rely 
more and more on our personal experience of man’s historical nature, 
and from this personal experience we must retrospectively postulate 
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certain qualities in human nature (in the pure or in the historical — 


nature?) which have to be presupposed in order to explain man’s ex- 
perience. But apart from the most general notes and properties of an 


animal rationale, it is practically impossible to distinguish in our per- — 


sonal experience what comes from pure nature and what from the super- 
natural. Whatever man experiences — desire or love, freedom or con- 
cupiscence, the pains of childbirth or the difficulty of working — all 
these he experiences as one who is already and everywhere under the 
influence of the supernatural existential (or even of grace) whether he 
knows it or not. We cannot therefore make out exactly how pure nature 
would react and what exactly it would be in itself. Man can only ex- 
periment with himself as one who lives within the supernatural order 
and he cannot reconstruct his pure nature in laboratory conditions, so to 
speak, isolated from its supernatural existential. 


If the concept of nature, as the Greek philosophers worked it out, 
is applied to man’s nature, there is always the danger of forgetting the 
essential difference between man and the non-spiritual creatures below 
him. What do we mean by “definition” (that is, in its original sense of 
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delimitation) of the nature of man, if he is, as spiritual, the being of — 
transcendence and so exceeds limitation? From this point of view is it — 


at all reasonable simply to ascribe to such a nature an end which is 
exhaustively definable? This does not mean that there is any doubt 


about man’s having a nature, and one with its appointed end, but these © 


must not and cannot be conceived as related like a pot to its lid or like 
_a lower form of animal life to its fixed environment. This becomes more 
evident if we ask ourselves why a supernatural end could be set for man 
without thereby dissolving his nature and why God could not do this 
with a sub-human nature. 


The following, then, might be said about the potentia obedientialis 
of this pure nature towards the supernatural (including the supernatural 
existential): spiritual nature will have to be open for the supernatural 
existential, yet without demanding it as due to itself. At this point re- 


ference might be made to the unlimited dynamism of the spirit. But we — 


must be careful not simply to identify this unlimited dynamism of the 


spiritual nature with that dynamism which we, as intellectual beings, © 


experience in our own existence, for here the supernatural existential 
might already be co-operating; and we must also avoid the other ex- 
treme, which declares that the dynamism of nature as such is an uncon- 
ditional exigence for grace (19). 


But what about the possibility of pure nature or of man in puris 
naturalibus? Does the gratuitousness of grace and the resultant necessity 
of postulating a “pure” nature which does not merit grace, eo ipso in- 
clude the absolute possibility of pure nature? There still seems to be 
disagreement among the theologians who are the subject of this article. 
Fr. Malevez gives the usual affirmative answer. The imitability of God in 
creation has no other limitation than that caused by a contradiction in 
terms; God’s creative power determines the possibles on which he effec- 
tively confers existence. It would be against God’s omnipotence if man 
were to limit God’s creative power only to the actual universe. But 
among the possibilities for God’s creative power there must be a universe 
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of pure nature, for we know by revelation that our present supernatural 
order was not due to the condition of spiritual creatures, but gratuitous 
by a gratuitousness which is distinct from that of creation (which latter 
is common to all creatures). Furthermore, this gratuitousness not only 
follows from the very nature of grace, but also presupposes a pure 
nature to which grace is gratuitous. Thus the supernatural supervenes on 
a nature determinable without it. We can therefore say that pure nature 
is possible from the point of view not only of man but also of God: that 
is, pure nature has in itself an absolute possibility (20). 


Fr. Rahner avoids the expression of an absolute possibility of pure 
nature in the sense that God could positively have created a universe in 
puris naturalibus. But he also refuses the distinction which positively 
denies the possibility of pure spiritual nature from God’s point of view, 
while admitting it from man’s. Man’s point of view is the only one we 
have, and the distinction between “for God” and “for us” is ours only. 
Consequently, if the possibility of a pure spiritual nature be denied 
“for God” it cannot be admitted “for man” either (21). 


Against Fr. Malevez’s conclusion that God could positively have 
created a universe without grace, von Balthasar suggests another solu- 
tion. Does the gratuitousness of grace and the necessary (but logical) 
presupposition of a pure nature really demand the absolute possibility of 
a world without grace? And would it really be against God’s omni- 
potence if we were to suspend judgement about the question whether 
God could positively have created such a world or not? To answer the 
second question first: God’s omnipotence implies analytically that he 
can create infinitely more in both quantity and quality than he actually 
has done. In this infinity man has to consider as really (or absolutely) 
possible all that (and only that) which would be worthy of realisation 
in the eyes of God. What this is in particular, man cannot know, because 
he has no positive knowledge of the fulness of God’s essence; he can 
only affirm a posteriori what God has actually created. Absolutely pos- 
sible (with a real possibility of being created) is therefore, not that which 
is non-contradictory in itself, but what would at the same time in God’s 
eyes be worthy of being created. “The distinction between potentia 
- absoluta and potentia ordinata of God is therefore a dangerous abstrac- 
tion, and the non-repugnantia in terminis as criterion of real creatability 
is at best an abstraction, namely from all that makes an idea worthy, not 
for us, but for God, of being actualised.” A man may think he is doing 
honour to God’s omnipotence by attributing to it certain possibilities 
(determined by man) as absolutely possible; but better justice will be 
done to that omnipotence by leaving to him what is really possible in 
his eyes, and thereby taking his omnipotence and infinity really seriously 
(22). 

On the first question, that of the gratuitousness of grace, von 
Balthasar first considers the teaching of Humani Generis: “Alii veram 
‘sratuitatem’ ordinis supernaturalis corrumpunt cum autument Deum 
entia intellectu praedita condere non posse, quin eadem ad beatificam 
visionem ordinet et vocet (Dz 3018).” Does not this sentence of itself 
imply that God could positively have created spiritual beings without 
calling them to vision, so that this conclusion (pure nature would have 
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been possible even without the beatific vision) is only the negative and 
complementary formulation of the dogma of the gratuitousness of grace? 
Von Balthasar admits that this negative formula seems, at least at first 
sight, to correspond exactly to the dogma of the gratuitousness of the 
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supernatural. But he points out that this negative formulation, precisely — 


because it is negative, cannot express the whole content of the positive 
expression (namely, that grace is gratuitous); for the negative formula 


gives no determination of the special gratuitousness of the gift which — 
pure nature is not'to be endowed with. Consequently it cannot express — 
the specific character of the gratuitousness of grace (which is not to be © 
confused with any generosity as we may find it among men); nor does © 


the encyclical intend to work out this specific character of gratuitous- 


ness as opposed to the general idea of the unmerited. Its intention is to — 
safeguard the gratuitousness of grace in our present supernatural order. — 
Von Balthasar concludes that even someone who does not admit a full — 


equivalence between this negative formula and the positive doctrine need 


not, therefore, hold the impossibility of spiritual beings without the — 


beatific vision. The only point in the discussion of these problems is to 


keep human speculation within its bounds. This has nothing to do with © 


“agnosticism’’, for it does not affect historical nature as such, but only 


the borderline between the existing and the abstract nature. With this — 


latter, however, no philosopher has any business, and even the theolo- 
gian has only to postulate it as a necessary but logical presupposition for 
the supernatural (23). If we understand von Balthasar rightly — and Fr. 


Rahner also (24)— then pure nature has its relative possibility in the 


‘reality of our present supernatural order, as otherwise the supernatural 
would not be gratuitous. The meaning of pure nature and the fact that 
it is not contradictory can be established by abstracting from other 
realities, but one has always to keep in mind that nature as such in this 
sense has to be seen in the whole context of our existing order. 


For the review of these current problems it has been necessary to 


bring in some rather subtle considerations; but in their result they have 
led back to the supernatural finality of man’s real historical nature. — 
Since everything in life, consciously or not, falls under the influence of — 


this finality, the value of the whole discussion may be appreciated. 
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ORIGINAL SIN IN ST. JOHN 


MANUEL SEGURA, S.J. 


N the average text book, the New Testament proof for the existence of 

original sin is based on a few explicit texts of St. Paul, particularly in 
Rom 5. Nobody seems to be able to draw a conclusive argument from 
the Gospels. So Pére Dubarle, O.P., in his article Le péché originel dans 
les suggestions de l’Evangile (his article is summarised below) says that 
“it is the common opinion of exegetes that there is no reference to 
original sin in the Gospels”, and he quotes F. R. Tennant, J. Weinel, A. 
Gaudel (in his article Péché Originel in the D.T.C.), A. Feuillet and J. 
Haas. He mentions, too, a few others who hold the same opinion with 
some qualifications: A. Verriéle, J. Bonsirven, A. Gelin, E. C. Rust, etc. 
Pére Dubarle goes on to attempt to construct an argument for original 
sin from the Gospels. His article is full of illuminating suggestions and 
is a penetrating study of a good many texts. From St. John he analyses 
only two passages: 3 (Nicodemus) and 8,44 (“the devil is a murderer 
from the beginning”). Here we want to try to amplify his argument by 
making use of more texts, by basing our argument upon the Epistles as 
well (the Apocalypse is far to difficult in its symbolism for an elementary 
study like this) and by more extensive deduction. 


Life and Death, Light and Darkness 


The soul and centre of John’s message in his Gospel and Epistles is 
the doctrine of life: 


“We have seen and bear witness, and declare to you that everlasting 


life which was with the Father and was, manifested to us (1 Jn 1, 2).” 
His euaggelion, the good news he has for us, is that Christ has come 
down from the Father bringing us a new life, divine life: 


“To as many as received him he gave power to become children of 
God (1,12).” 

“Behold what manner of love the Father hath given us, that we should 
be called children of God; and such we are (1 Jn 3,1).” 


According to John, Christ is the Redeemer, the Good Shepherd, the 
Rabbi; but, above all, he is and gives life: “in him was life (1,4)”. He 
is “the bread of life (6,35; 6.48)”: the water that he gives “shall become a 
fountain springing up unto everlasting life (4,14)”. The Kingdom of God 
then is not primarily a new doctrine or a new philosophy, it is a new 
life and nobody can enter it unless he “be born of water and the spirit 
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(3,5)”. Notice how far the identification between Christ and life is 
carried : 
“He that hath the Son hath the life, he that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not the life (1 Jn. 5,12).” 


This theme runs through all John’s writings. Yet there is more to it than 
that; the Christian, the man who is saved by Christ, does not simply pass 
from inferior life to superior life, but from death to life: 

“We do know that we have passed out of death unto life (1 Jn 3,14).” 


Hence the life that Christ brings to us is not a mere grafting of some- 
thing precious on to something poorer but good; it is the removal of 
something evil and ruined, in order to replace an altogether new prin- 
ciple of life. 


So too the light of Christ has not shone in a world already en- 
lightened by a dimmer light, but has come to fight and dispel the 
darkness : 

“The life was the light of men, and the light shineth in the darkness 
(1,4-5).” 


In John’s mind life and light are one and the same thing, as opposed to 
the devil and the world, which are darkness and death: 

“T am the light of the world. He that followeth me shall not walk at 
all in the darkness; but shall have the light of life (8,12).” 

This opposition, likewise, appears again and again in John’s writings: 

“T am come as light into the world, that whoso believeth in me 
may not abide in darkness (12,46).” 

“The darkness is passing away and the true light already shineth (1 Jn 
2,8).” 

“Walk whilst you have the light, that the darkness overtake you not; 
and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not whither he goes. 
Whilst you have the light, believe in the light, that you may become 
sons of the light (12,35).” 


It is absolutely clear therefore, that John takes it for granted that 
man is in a state of ruin and death. He never thinks of the human race 
as in a status purae naturae; either man is a son of God or else he is a 
son of the devil: 

“He that doth justness is just even as He is just; he that doth sin is of 
the devil . . . Hereby the children of God and the children of the devil 
are manifested (1 Jn 3, 8: 10).” 


The coming of the Son of God, the Incarnation, is not a mere friendly 
visit of God to man, as it was in Paradise, when Yahweh was seen 
“walking at the afternoon air (Gen 3,9)’, but it is a redemption, a 
re-novation, a putting right of something spoilt and ruined: 
“To this end was the Son of God manifested, that he might undo the 
works of the devil (1 Jn 3,8).” 


Christ comes to propitiate for our sins (1 Jn 4,10); to free us (8,36). Now 
the above expressions cannot be understood in a dualistic sense, as if 
John were to believe that there is a first principle of light and a first 
principle of darkness. No, God created the world: 

“And without him was made nothing (1,3).” 
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There is no dualism whatsoever: God is the only Creator and the Lord 
of the world and yet, by some mysterious moral cataclysm, “the whole 
world lieth in the power of the evil one (1 Jn 5,19).” 


Original Sin 

Of course, for John’s readers, this cataclysm was not a mystery at 
Vall: all of them had heard time and time again the first chapters of 
i Genesis, where the fall of the human race and the victory of the devil 

are clearly recorded, so they were well aware that human nature is fallen 
}and wounded, that is, in sin. But the purpose of this paper is precisely 
| to show, without recurring to Genesis, that this is the case, namely that 
| John’s expressions concerning death, darkness and the victory of the 
) devil cannot be understood unless they are references to original sin. We 
‘shall do this by an argument, as there seems to be (with only two or 
) three possible exceptions) no explicit reference to the sin of Adam in 
», John’s writings. 
The starting point in our reasoning are the texts just quoted: man, 
J every man, is “in death”; he is dead to divine life. Now, nobody can 
truly be said to be dead unless he has lost the life he possessed before. 
) A cat is not “dead” to rational life; it never had it, either by its own 
) nature or by a special concession from God. Likewise, man could not be 
“dead” to divine life, unless he had had that life before, either by nature 
) or by gift. It follows therefore that, according to John, there was a time 
when man had divine life, that is, sanctifying grace, and that he lost it 
afterwards through some sinful act, and thus became a child of the devil. 


That this sinful act was original sin and not merely each one’s 
personal sins, is clear from the universality of it: everybody, even child- 
ren with no personal sin at all, must be born again of water and spirit 
(3, 3-5); that is to say, must be regenerated, must be washed and, of 
course, the necessity of washing implies the existence of something de- 
filed, the necessity of regeneration implies the existence of something 
dead. The universality of the sin is proved also because even those who 
think that they “have never been slaves to anyone” will be made free 
only by the Son (8,33-36). What is more, Christ does not die for the Jews 
only, or only for those with personal sins, but for all the children of God: 

“He prophesied that Jesus was to die for the nation; and not for the 
nation only, but he might also gather together into one the scattered 
children of God (11,51-52).” 

John sees the world, the whole human race, submerged in darkness and 
death, that is to say, in sin; all men, be they sinful or not, are in need 
of redemption and regeneration. 

We may, therefore, venture to say that the existence of original sin 
is as clearly stated in St. John’s writings as it is in those of St. Paul; the 
only difference being that, perhaps, there is no explicit reference to 
Adam in John, as there is in Paul. In the Epistle to the Romans, Paul 
mentions openly the active aspect of original sin, the sin of Adam (or, 
as the theologians put it, peccatum originale originans), while John 
speaks of the passive aspect of it, the sin as inherited by us all (peccatum 
originale originatum). Why does John not mention Adam? An explicit 
reference to Genesis was not necessary, as John knew well that all his 
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readers were familiar with it: for instance, he takes for granted that 

everybody knew the story of Cain and Abel (1 Jn 3,12) and he could as . 

well suppose that they knew the story of the fall. 

Explicit References to Original Sin | 

An explicit reference to the sin of Adam then was not necessary and 

in general John does not trouble to make it, but there are two or three 

exceptions and they should be mentioned, though the first of them is by 
no means a certain exception. 


When John the Baptist sees Our Lord passing by, he says to his 
disciples : 
“Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world 
(1,29).” 
It might well be that this sin (in the singular) refers to original sin; the 
context (the redemptive work of Christ as the Paschal Lamb) supports 
this interpretation. 


The second is quite explicit. Speaking to the Jews, in the 8th 

chapter of St. John’s Gospel, Our Lord tells them: 

“Ye are of your father the devil, and the desires of your father ye 

would do” 
and then goes on, without any declaration, as if the thing were well 
known to them: 

“He was a murderer from the beginning . . . he is a liar and the father 

of lies (8,44).” 
_ This lie cannot be but the one the serpent told Eve (Gen 3,4-5), and the 
murder no other than the robbing of the human race of their gift of 
immortality, as a result of original sin (Gen 2,17; Wis 2,24). 


This same text of St. John entitles us to understand also as an 

explicit reference to original sin those words of his in his first Epistle: — 

“To this end was the Son of God manifested, that he might undo the 
works of the devil (1 Jn 3,8).” 


It is the same idea of “renovation”, of “restoration”, of the human 
race, that we find in St. Paul: Christ brings life, truth and light to a 
world in darkness, error and death; he comes to take away the sin of 
the world, and those washed by his blood will “have a right to the tree 
of life (Apoc 22,14)”. 

It is thus that man is brought back to Paradise and the work of the 
devil, original sin, destroyed. 
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NOTES, SUMMARIES AND REVIEWS 
(i) ORIGINAL SIN 


Le péché originel et l’exégése de Rom 5, 12-14. By S. Lyonnet, S.J. 
(Summarised from Recherches de Science Religieuse, 44(1956)63, by 
Michael Flannery, S.J.) 

HE interpretation of Romans 5, 13 and 14 current among Catholic 
_ ~ authors is that, in support of his statement in v. 12 that the sin of 
' Adam affects all men, St. Paul adduces the fact that all men suffered 
physical death even during the historical period when, in the absence 
both of any positive personal precept similar to that imposed on Adam 
and of any general precept such as the Mosaic Law, no personal sins 
could be imputed to them. Against this interpretation Fr. Lyonnet con- 
tends that the words “and sin is not imputed where there is no law 
(v. 13)” are an objection which would suggest itself to the reader from 
the treatment of the Law in 4,13-15 and v.15 in particular: “For the 
Law worketh wrath: and where there is no law, neither is there trans- 
gression.” St. Paul’s aim would then be, not to strengthen a statement 
that physical death is a result of man’s participation in the penalty of 
Adam’s sin, but to dispose of an obvious objection, suggested by his own 
earlier words, to the contention that mankind was condemned to final 
separation from God when as a consequence of the Fall it was made 
subject to hamartia, a personified power of evil. 

He is dissatisfied with the current interpretation because it tends to 
narrow the meaning of “death” (thanatos) to physical death, and to 
credit St. Paul with an argument of questionable value. While all admit 
that thanatos means considerably more than physical death, the reason- 
ing is seriously weakened if any further meaning either of death of the 
soul or of final separation from God is understood. It is also hard to 
allow that the Mosaic Law imposed natural physical death as a penalty. 
Again it is difficult to understand why St. Paul used so complicated a 
reasoning, if he wished to argue from physical death when he had to 
| hand the patent fact of the death at all periods of history of children 
incapable of personal sin. The interpretation further requires St. Paul to 
- maintain that in the period between Adam and the Law man could not 
| sin materially or formally, a doctrine contrary to the whole of Scripture 
and an interpretation which is sometimes based on a highly disputable 
exegesis of Romans 7,9. St. Paul is appealing rather to a doctrine ad- 
mitted by all, the connection of the universal corruption of mankind 
with the sin of Adam, which though very infrequent in the Old Testa- 
ment is often found in the Jewish Apocryphal writings. The period 
before Moses, far from being a period without personal sin, was a time 
when sin ruled. A striking parallel to this whole passage is found in the 
contemporary IV Book of Esdras X 3 including a division into similar 
historical periods. 

Fr. Lyonnet therefore suggests that by thanatos in wv. 12 and 14 is 
to be understood not primarily physical death but death of the soul and 
above all final separation from God, which is its primary meaning in 
‘the other passages where St. Paul is treating of the “wages” of sin. This 
meaning appears to be required here by the contrast with “life” con- 
ferred by Christ (vv. 17-21), which is undoubtedly eternal life. The 
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inference, suggested by a similarity in phraseology, that St. Paul is re- | 
ferring to the narrative of Genesis indirectly through Wis 2,24 gives 
positive support to the interpretation of thanatos as final separation | 
from God. There, in the only explicit reference in the Old Testament to 
the sin of Adam, all agree that thanatos is contrasted with eternal life | 
with God. The traditional teaching of almost all the Fathers on “through | 
sin death (came into the world) (v. 12)” is, not that after the Fall man 
could not attain salvation without first suffering physical death, but that — 
mankind was condemned to final separation from God until redeemed 
by Christ. ( 
Because of the current interpretation of vv.13,14 reference to actual 
sin is normally excluded from the last clause of v.12, and it is felt that 
only thus can the inferred proof of original sin be safeguarded. Yet else- 
: where in St. Paul and the Scriptures hemarton always refers to actual 
sin, and is so understood here by the Greek Fathers almost without ex- 
ception. To exclude reference to actual sin eph’ ho is translated by 
“because”, “in which sin”, or “in Adam”. Fr. Lyonnet has argued at | 
length elsewhere (Biblica, 35(1955)436: Le sens de eph’ ho en Rom 5, 
12 et l’exégése des Peres grecs.) against these translations because they 
are hardly supported by Greek usage at any period and for the adoption 
of “in view of the fact that” or better “with the condition that (all have 
sinned) fulfilled”. This translation does not render impossible an inferred 
proof of original sin but changes its nature, since it would now rest on 
the presence of the power of evil in all men as the result of the sin of 
_ Adam. St. Paul refers to the actual sins of adults because it is through 
these that this power works its effects. 


Le péché originel dans les suggestions de l’évangile. By A. M. Dubarle, 
O.P. (Summarised from Rev. des Sc. Phil. et Theol., 39(1955)603, by 
Michael McMorrow, S.J.) 


XEGETES generally think that there is in the gospels no mention of 

original sin. Yet the words of Our Lord do contain various allusions 
to the early chapters of Genesis, and working from them it is possible to 
discover a wealth of suggestions. 

Questioned about divorce (Mt 19,8), Our Lord goes above the 
merely juridical plane and refers back to creation itself and to God’s 
purpose in distinguishing the sexes. Man, he says, should concern him- 
self not so much with what the Law allows as with the ideal proposed 
by God (Gen 2,24). Now the Law admitted divorce because of man’s 
hardness of heart and Christ does not condemn the Law but gives it 
unreserved approval, especially when he insists (Mt 5,18) that not one 
jot or tittle of it shall go unfulfilled. Hence he contrasts, not the Law 
and things as they were at creation, but the primitive state and the 
present condition of man; hardness of heart is blamed, not on the Law, 
but on something which has happened since creation and is so universal 
that the Law itself has had to take account of it. This fleeting reference 
to the loss of original innocence is followed by the insinuation that it is 
about to be restored to man, for he now places on the same footing an 
act permitted by the Law and one strictly forbidden by it. The only 
conclusion seems to be that the change from original innocence to sin is 
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) to be reversed and the notion of salvation as a restoration of original 
innocence is introduced. 
A comparison of Ez 36,25-27 and Jn 3,5-6 reveals a very striking 
resemblance. John leads us to distinguish in man the carnal element, 
/ transmitted by natural birth, and the Spirit of God. The absence of the 
) latter in man in his present condition is conceived as producing a stain, 
1) something which has to be removed by a rite of ablution; a rebirth, a 
) regeneration, will bring about this purification. To John’s flesh and Spirit 
correspond Ezechiel’s heart of stone and heart of flesh; there is in both 
cases an interior renewal to be effected by a rite of ablution and an 
imparting of the Spirit of God. Though Jesus does not refer to personal 
sins committed by the baptized person, the objective analogy seems in- 
tentional because of the remark which follows (Jn 3,10): “Art thou a 
master in Israel and knowest not these things?” So it is not arbitrary to 
H see here the assertion that man born of the flesh but deprived of the 
Spirit, is marked with a stain which can be removed only by rebirth in 
the Spirit. The passage also hints at the part played by natural propaga- 
tion in the transmission of original sin. 
Though John does not here (3,5) explicitly ascribe this stain to the 
sin of Adam, elsewhere (8,14-44) he mentions the devil as the father of 
sin, and the juxtaposition of homicide and lying is undoubtedly an 
allusion to the tempter of Eden, who, by his lying, had brought death to 
man. So, although Christ’s words on this occasion were provoked by 
personal sins, they seem to go beyond those to the sin of our first 
parents. This passage (8,44) also raises the question of the relation be- 
} tween sin and death of the body (Cf.Wis 2,24); his reply was prompted 
| by his adversaries’ threat to kill him, so the reference is not merely to 
} spiritual death, but it would be rash to conclude that man would have 
4 escaped death of the body if he had not sinned. The immortality pro- 
mised in Jn 8,51 is not that of the body; in any case, the promise of 
resurrection in Jn 6 presupposes dissolution. Therefore there is not in the 
gospels sufficient evidence to enable us to establish the relation between 
sin and death of the body. 

The value of the foregoing conclusions might seem to be diminished 
by other passages in the gospels, notably that where Our Lord speaks of 
the necessity of becoming like little children again (Mt 18,3-4). But it 
seems clear that he is not there referring to a negative or passive inno- 
cence, which would exclude the presence of a stain contracted in natural 
birth: he is pointing rather to the unsophisticated, receptive attitude of 
children, and laying down that attitude as a requisite in all who aim at 
attaining the Kingdom. Another difficulty against reading into those 
utterances a reference to original sin, is the almost exclusive role attri- 
buted to the heart in sin. Anger is placed on a level with homicide (Mt 
_ 5,22) and to look at a woman “‘to lust after her” is no less evil than to 
commit adultery (5,28). By thus equating internal and external sin, he 

seems to leave no place for original sin. The intimate and necessary 
‘connection between the will and sin, which is clearly indicated in that 
passage, is precisely what leads us to reject in advance any idea of sin 
contracted apart from the will of the subject who is stained with that 
sin; such would be the case of sin contracted by inheritance. The same 
repugnance to admit the possibility of sin being contracted indepen- 


} 
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dently of the subject would result from generalising the principle that’ 
“Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man: but that which’ 
cometh out of the mouth, that defileth a man (Mt 18,11:18)’, but such. 
forceful expressions as the latter should be ascribed to the prophetic 
style of speech, where they merely indicate a hierarchy of values. Once! 
again, Our Lord has not come to destroy the law of Moses, with its | 
insistence on outward observance; he is simply saying that inward ob- | 
servance is more important, and that obedience to the Commandments | 
is of greater moment than meticulous and rigid adherence to the niceties 
of pharisaical tradition. The reference to foods which do not make man 
unclean serves to circumscribe the notion of original sin as found sug- 
gested in the gospels; ultimately, personal sin leaves a worse stain than 
sin contracted from without, because of the responsibility involved in 
personal sin. 

So much for obvious references to original sin, but there are other 
passages where the insinuation is less clear. In Mt 13,24-30: 36-43, for 
instance, one can hardly fail to find the same notion in the parable of 
the wheat and the tares. The very compenetration and inseparability of 
the wheat and the tares are reminiscent of the co-existence and simul-_ 
taneous development of evil and good in the history of man. 


Zum theologischen Begriff der Konkupiszenz. By Karl Rahner. (Sum-_ 
marised from his Schriften zur Theologie, I, Benziger, Eidsiedeln, 
1954, p. 377ff., by Georg Wehner, S.J.) 

HE very title gives us an insight into Fr. Karl Rahner’s attitude to 

modern theology. He is not so much concerned with innovation as 
with careful and attentive re-examination of the eternal truths of God’s 
word and the riches of the Church’s doctrine in order to disentangle 
them from interpretations based on transient and purely ephemeral 
trends of thought. It is from this point of view that he examines the 
concept of concupiscence. 

He starts with a critical review of many contemporary opinions and 
his objection to most of them is that they do not easily fit the two 
fundamental requirements: (1) that concupiscence must appear as some- 
thing which can be called “sin” in the sense of Rom 7, that is something 
which results from sin and itself leads to sin; (2) that freedom from 
concupiscence is gratuitous and supernatural (Cf. DB 792). He finds also 
a failure to distinguish carefully between the moral and dogmatic con- 
cepts of concupiscence. The latter must be restricted to the spontaneous, 
pre-moral act which precedes any motion of the will, to which it may be 
obstinately opposed. Further, the distinction of metaphysical psychology 
between purely intellectual and purely sensual acts may tend to obscure 
the fact that both proceed from the same subject, who also perceives 
them both and is answerable for them both. He points out, that there 
can be in man no exclusively sensual or exclusively intellectual acts, only 
the combination of both. Why, too, should concupiscence be regarded as 
a rebellion of man’s lower nature against his higher nature? It is not 
clear that this should be the case for such a view suggests that an 
ontologically superior component in man is less endangered by the pre- 
sence of concupiscence than its ontologically inferior counterpart. The 
historical reason for this notion is to be sought in the incomplete rejec- 
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) tion of neoplatonic and gnostic tendencies, the same reason in fact which 
leads to the misinterpretation of St. Paul’s use of the word sarx. Lastly, 
'} current ideas of concupiscence are in danger of being in conflict with the 
) doctrine of the gratuity of integrity. Any description which speaks as if 
| concupiscence would have “proved our ruin” even in a state of pure 
) nature, or as if it were an “inordinate evil lust”, must lead to the con- 
} clusion that concupiscence is not natural to man or that immunity from 
| it is not gratuitous. 

To avoid these difficulties Fr. Rahner puts forward a new sugges- 
) tion, but one which is well grounded in tradition and classical theology. 
) He prefers to describe concupiscence in its strict theological sense as a 
spontaneous appetite in that it is antecedent to any movement of free 
choice and opposed to it. In itself it has no moral significance; it is an 
act of the whole nature (never merely sensual) which will receive its 
ultimate moral quality from the act of choice, for it is in this act alone 
that the person adopts a definite attitude both to the immediate and 
relative created good and to God, the ultimate, uncreated good. 

Now, man’s aim is an autonomy in which the person has complete 
control over nature (as it might be expressed in existential language) or 
form over matter (in terms of the Thomistic anthropology). Yet the form 
is never completely realised in the matter nor does the personality ever 
completely catch up with the natural capacity for good or evil. Hence 
in his acts of free choice a man perpetually strives to conform his nature 
to what he personally desires to be, so that the resulting act is no longer 
purely natural but also personal. Concupiscence makes itself felt as 
much when a man blushes for telling a lie as when the flesh fails to 
respond to the spirit’s inclination to good. Further, this dualism must 
always be in man, since the identity of nature and personality belongs 
to God alone; it springs from the dualism of matter and form, it is the 
sign of a man’s inability to impose his personality upon his nature, that 
much in his nature remains impersonal. A man can never completely 
capitalise his capacity for good and evil and this is the strict basis of the 
theological idea of concupiscence. 

Once we have grasped the fact that concupiscence is natural to man, 
the gratuity of integrity presents no difficulties. It is freedom from con- 
cupiscence in this strict theological sense. The possession of it does not 
make a man more spiritual in the neoplatonic sense of the word, but 
secures the sovereignty of person over nature. It does not primarily 
make good acts easier but lends to them the entire force of the per- 
sonality in a degree impossible to one labouring under concupiscence. 
Thus Adam’s remorse can only be explained by loss of integrity; his 
nature was freed from personality’s immediate control unlike that of the 
fallen angel who remains hardened in integrity. 

It may be asked if this does not reduce concupiscence to some- 
thing completely harmless. How is it to be reconciled with the ex- 
perience of St. Paul, of St. Augustine, of Luther? The answer is that 
our present experience is not that of man in a state of pure nature, but 
that of man called and constituted to receive grace corresponding to a 
supernatural vocation. This grace is intimately connected with the pre- 
ternatural gifts and to have the one without the other is a painful ex- 
perience. Our awareness of concupiscence is the greater in that we have 
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the grace of Christ crucified, in that we are destined to the grace of | 
Christ glorified. 


(ii) NATURE AND SUPERNATURE 


L’Image de Dieu chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse, by Roger Leys, S.J. ' 
Desclée, 1951. 146 pp. 
L’Image de Dieu d’aprés Saint Athanase, by Régis Bernard, S.J. Aubier, 
1952. 155 pp. 
Théologie de Image de Dieu chez Origéne, by Henri Crouzel, S.J. 
Aubier, 1956. 286 pp. 
How ought we to describe the relationship between God and man? 
The later dialectic of this relationship, clear and helpful though it 
be, often seems narrow in contrast to the breadth of treatment found in 
the Fathers. For this reason, and because the matter under review re- | 
presents a solid Jesuit contribution to patristics, it seems worth while to | 
attempt a summary, however inadequate, of the progress made in the 
analysis of the notion of imago Dei in three of the Fathers. 

For all of them the Word is the perfect image of the Father, but 
the notion arises in different contexts and is explained with varying 
degrees of subtlety. In Gregory of Nyssa, the Word is the unique ex- 
ception to the normal dialectic of archetype and image according to 
which there is a difference between them in a mode of subsisting, a 
difference between creature and creator. In the anti-Arian works of 
Athanasius, the accent is upon the proof of the “Word was God”, hence 
he is at pains to show that the image of God is God, that Christ is the 
perfect image. Origen, intent always on an intermediary between God | 
and man —a medium in which men can know the Father — finds the 
perfection of God’s image in the Word as united to the human nature of 
Christ. Christ’s will and activity are in perfect accord with those of his 
Exemplar. 

All these Fathers agree that this image of God is to be found in 
man. Origen will have the Word as the instrumental and exemplary 
cause of this image in the creation of man, but finds it in the soul alone. 
His argument is based on an analysis of Gen 1,27, “according to the 
image of God he made him” and Gen 2,7, “and God formed man of 
dust”; the words used, poiein (made) and plattein (formed), prove for 
him that the image belongs to the soul alone. It is in the fine point of 
the soul and is a gift of grace given at the first moment of existence. 
Its more precise nature is hard to fix; it seems to be a kind of potency 
for divinisation for, after sowing the “seed” of the image in man’s soul, 
the Logos proceeds to divinise man until, with man’s constant co- 
operation in imitating Christ, that seed has reached fruition, i.e. likeness 
to God. The process begins at baptism and is not perfected outside of 
heaven and it is in this image that we know God. 

For Athanasius there is a basic distinction. Christ alone is the 
perfect Image, man is only “in the image” (kat eikona), and this, because 
he participates in the Word-Image. Participating in the Logos he be- 
comes logikos and the gift par excellence (charis) of knowing God in 
his Image is given to him. He makes almost no use of the distinction 
between image and likeness. 
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In Gregory, the image of God in man is a manifestation of God 


| through which he participates in the knowledge of God and kinship 


} (suggenes) is engendered. From kinship follows desire and from desire 
' Jove and union. We both contemplate God by the image and become the 
image by contemplating, for there is a kind of mutual causality between 
them. God, so to speak, paints the image in man’s soul with the colours 
) of purity, apathy (in the sense of being above the influence of passion), 
bliss and voluntary withdrawal from all evil; so the divine intelligence 
and the Word are analogous with man’s reason and with the spoken 
word, so divine love with Christian love, divine omniscience with human 
sight, hearing and enquiry in general. The image resides in man’s rea- 
soning and enquiring spirit (nous). Gregory makes the difference be- 
tween image and likeness one of degree only — likeness is the perfection 
of the image by spiritual progress. 

What happens to this image when we sin? Origen (and Gregory of 
Nyssa’s doctrine is substantially the same) teaches that man was given a 
material body only after original sin. By that sin, and by any mortal 
sin, Satan, the earthly one, impressed his image over that of the heavenly 
one which was not totally destroyed as St. Epiphanius would have 
Origen teach. It remains per se in the form of an inefficacious yearning 
for the true life, which yearning together with a change of spirit 
(metanoia) and Christ’s action on the soul will restore that life. So too 
Athanasius. In the redemption, the smeared image is restored; by sin, 
the grace of union with God (ratione imaginis) is lost, but the image 
remains beneath the dirt of sin. 

All seem to place the image in the supernatural order: Origen, 
because he has no interest in the natural order; Athanasius, because it is 
for him a gift (charis) the term is not unambiguous, but it is a gra- 
tuitous participation in the Word and the basis of man’s supernatural 
knowledge of God; Gregory, because man becomes “in the image” by 
sharing in the holiness of God, because man’s spirit is divine as a thing 
destined, by gift, to the supernatural life of faith. 

Guy de Marneffe, S.J. 
Gerald McEnhill, S.J. 


La Notion de Nature chez S. Augustin. By C. Boyer, S.J. (Summarised 

from Doctor Communis, 2-3(1955)65, by Peter Orr, S.J.) 

HIS valuable essay throws an interesting matter into clear relief. The 

question is raised whether St. Augustine conceived of a nature as a 
determined essence, orientated towards its own end. Pére Boyer main- 
tains that it is impossible for a theology to hold water unless the notion 
of nature in this sense is accepted; for neither the Incarnation, miracles, 
grace nor the beatific vision are intelligible save by reference to this 
notion of nature. 

It is not at first sight clear whether or no this precise concept of 
nature was ever St. Augustine’s. There are those who deny that it was; 
and in support of their contention plausible reasons are adduced. It is 
pointed out for example that in some contexts he understands by 
“nature” the state in which Adam was created and that here he would 
seem to confuse the historical with the ontological order. 
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It would however be a mistake to suggest that nowhere does he 
seem to be aware of the precise meaning of the word; for he certainly is 
aware of it as applied to God. Besides, we must remember that St. 
Augustine was a Platonist, and that the Theory of Ideas supposes an 
exact notion of nature. Again, he shewed a well-grounded awareness of 
the nature of man — cui natura inest ratio (Sermo 43, c. 3, n. 4, PL 38, 
255). Furthermore, his doctrine on both creation and miracles proves by 
implication that he quite understood the importance of having a clear- 
cut concept of the word. 

Pére Boyer then considers how St. Augustine would answer these 
two questions : — 

(1) Is it in the power of human nature of itself to attain to the 
beatific vision? 

(2) If not, is God obliged to bestow the beatific vision on human 
beings? 

The first question is answered by observing that, according to St. 
Augustine, our nature, although naturally receptive of the beatific vision, 
cannot of itself attain to it; for, after the fall, we are saved only by 
grace; and grace, to his mind, belongs to the order of causes that God 
did not put into nature. 

To the second St. Augustine gave no explicit answer; but it is quite 
clear from the body of his teaching that on this point he held that God 
is free. And here are the reasons of our drawing this conclusion. Firstly, 
St. Augustine writes of man’s destiny to the beatific vision as do the 
_ Other Fathers, who see in it the supernatural character. It has to do 
with a divine affiliation, which is an adoption; but it is in the nature of 
adoption that it should be free. Secondly his descriptions of the beatific 


vision are such that it can only be thought of as the very freest of all 


free gifts. 

Thus, the order of nature is such that it can harmonise with, but 
does not strictly require that of grace. Pére Boyer has considered all the 
relevant texts, and the resulting doctrine is at once intelligible in itself, 
and in accord with the general teaching of St. Augustine. 


Grace and Original Justice in St. Thomas, by W. A. Van Roo, S.J. 
Analecta Gregoriana, 1955. 212 pp. 


HE two questions that this book sets out to answer are: whether 


Adam’s freedom from internal conflict was due to sancitfying grace 


and, if so, how did grace bring this about. 


However, before coming to these questions, Fr. Van Roo deals with | 


St. Thomas’s view of the state of innocence in six chapters covering such 


subjects as the threefold subjection in original justice, the causes of. 
immortality and freedom, the state of man’s knowledge of God and of 


other things, his freedom from error, etc. These topics, of course, are 
only dealt with summarily but the author is able to clarify the part grace 
plays in each of them. 

The second part of the book treats the first question and there is a 
detailed discussion on whether grace and original justice are adequately 
distinct. This is, of course, the controversy begun some forty years ago 
by the Dominican Fr. Martin and carried on by Canon Bittremieux, Fr. 
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Kors O.P. and many others. Fr. Van Roo deals fairly with the argu- 
ments of the above-mentioned theologians but, by a fuller examination 
‘of the many references to the works of St. Thomas, shows that the saint 
teaches an inadequate distinction without going to the extremist view of 
Dominic Soto who identified the two. Part two however is not purely 
negative and his conclusion on the role of grace and the infused virtues 
in original justice is unambiguous: 

: All the evidence leads to one conclusion: the rectitude of the higher parts of 
the soul, the principal elements of original justice, was a rectitude constituted 
by grace and the infused virtues, especially charity. 4 

The third part then discusses how grace brought this about — the 

causality proper. The author here is breaking new ground for he does 
not presume that because St. Thomas taught an inadequate distinction 
ipso facto you can say he taught that grace was the formal cause of 
original justice. It is perhaps in this part most of all that Fr. Van Roo 
shows his patient desire to get at the truth, and so after a careful exa- 
mination of the terms and a study of over a hundred texts (in this 
section alone) he concludes his work as follows: 

Is grace the formal or efficient cause of original justice? In the sense in 
which the question was asked perhaps one should say it was neither. It was 
both formal and efficient cause, . . . we must limit its strict formal causality to 
the essence of the soul. Grace did not produce the whole of original justice by 
formal causality, for the diffusion of its perfection through the powers was the 
effect rather of efficient causality. It was not the efficient cause of the whole of 
original justice but only of the rectitude of the powers of the soul. 


Fr. Van Roo’s work is painstaking, exact and exhaustive; but one 
wonders if the exactness and the distinctions do not cause readers to 
lose sight of the main issues, and even if he himself has not sometimes 
lost sight of them. Not everyone will agree as to the weight he attributes 
to certain texts, nevertheless the book is a definite contribution to the 
et and all hereafter who treat the question will have to take account 
of it. 

Denis Mangan, S.J. 


(iii) SCRIPTURE 


A Note on the Nature of Biblical Theology. 


"THE biblical theologian is at the very least an exegete. His work has 

little of shards, deposits and dates, of pointings, arches and scrolls 
for his bent is positive and spiritual rather than apologetic, moral and 
doctrinal rather than circumstantial, synthetic rather than particular. 
Abraham, for instance, will appear, not merely as a man whose existence 
has to be defended, nor so much as a patriarch with a particular history, 
but, say, in his traditional Jewish and then Pauline role of Father of 
Believers. So Pére Bonsirven, speaking of justification by faith and com- 
menting on Rom 4,1-5, proceeds as follows. He first expounds the text 
relating it to the relevant passage of the Old Testament and to the con- 
text; he makes clear the most we can expect to learn; he connects his 
conclusions with other leading ideas, with the deliverance from death, sin 
and the law, with the Kingdom of God and the justice of God. Step by 
step he leads us from an initial distinction between work done under 
contract and pure gift to a final definition of justice as: 
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A divine grace which transforms us completely; it comes from God and 
belongs to his attribute of justice according to which we conceive of him as 


faithful, merciful, guardian and avenger of the sovereign good (1). 


This gentle and obvious example is, perhaps, a little restricted. The 


biblical theologian, and Pére Bonsirven himself, can cast his net wider. 
Thus the fact of a development of revelation within the New Testament 
itself provides one line of enquiry of which Pére Benoit writes: 


clas 


The Church teaches us that revelation ended only with the death of the last — 
apostle. Hence the Christian faith knew development and progress until the 
last of those books accepted by the Church as divinely inspired was written 
and, before this, could make use of undeveloped expressions that were not 
wrong but incomplete, not exclusive but suggestive. To read the discourses of — 


the very first catechesis with eyes opened by the sublime illumination of a St. 
Paul or a St. John would be, historically, a mistake which the defining faith of 


eeaes 


the Church does not oblige us to make. I say historically for theologically the 


one, not only may be, but must be recognised as the germ of the other (2). 


The enquiry can be extended to the whole Bible; so Pére Guillet has : 


made a study of leading biblical ideas; of justice, grace and truth, of sin, 


damnation and hope, tracing their development through the Old into the — 
New Testament (3). And, to give but one other with a more literary — 
approach, Professor Dodd seeks to define the nature of the early Chris- 


tian interpretation of the Old Testament (4). It is clear that such work, 
either by defining method or by positive conclusion, is set fair towards 
the fuller understanding of God’s salvific plan. 


From this description it may appear that biblical theology is a dis- 


cipline that differs little from a kind of literary criticism whose material 


- is the bible and whose interest centres on comparative religion. That is 
but the beginning of a work which “goes beyond the mere explanation of © 
biblical texts . . . and crowns the whole work of exegesis (5)”. The 


biblical theologian is before all else a believer. 


It is not only that the limit of his enquiry is determined by the 


defined canon of scripture, that he follows the rules and observes the 
safeguards of Catholic exegesis, for this, though important, is largely 
negative. His claim to a deeper and different discipline (and any exegete 


has often the right to make it) is based largely on the implications of © 


nisi credideritis non intelligetis. For him the inspired writer “is not a 
thinker but a witness. He has not worked out a doctrine in concepts; 
he has seen events and lived a spiritual reality (6).” It follows that the 
mechanics of human learning, invaluable in themselves, can never be 


more than a foundation, perhaps a necessary foundation, for his grasp 


of that reality which is the object of faith alone. Pére Spicq thus 
explains: 
The subject of this theology is neither the words nor the thought of the 


inspired writers; but the reality itself to which they bear witness. Convinced of | 


the objectivity of revelation and of its fundamental unity, the theologian 
examines the divine mystery in its biblical expression; he discovers, for example, 
in a given theme all its components whose structure and development he de- 
fines, he clarifies its different aspects and, with the help of the plain statements, 
he ro and makes it possible for the believer to reach the divine object 
itself (6). 


The biblical theologian, then, is face to face with an unique witness; the 


truth, no less in scripture than in tradition is supra-historic and it is his © 


to help it speak directly to the present. 
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In what sense can this activity be called theology? The simplest 
and, perhaps, most useful answer is conditional. If theology is to be 
‘conceived of as a deductive science applying philosophy to revelation, 
biblical theology is misnamed; if, on the other hand, positive theology, 
the task of collecting and ordering the data of revelation, is allowed to 
be truly theology, it is not. But this is half an answer. 


Though, as Professor G. Ebeling shows (7), biblical theology, after 

the term was coined, became identified with an anti-systematic move- 
ment, the biblical theologian is working in a theological as well as an 

exegetical tradition. In the New Testament and in the Fathers, biblical 

theology is integral to the expression of the truth; so it has remained, 

though sometimes obscured, in later theology. In our own day too M. 

Aubert can note the influence that biblical theology has had upon dogma 

(8), how such theses as God is eternal, is omnipresent, etc., give place to 

others on the holiness, the mercy and the fatherhood of God. “So a new 

atmosphere is felt, one much closer to the Old and New Testaments.” 

Is then the theological function of this subject to enrich the text- 
book with new theses and replace that flyfishing of the scripture that the 
manualist has had, sometimes perforce, to practise? The biblical theo- 
logian would regard these as by-products for, in achieving some new 
synthesis of “scripture proof”, exegesis and his own spiritual life, he has 
rediscovered traditional method. Is it theology? How else to call it, 
unless we are willing to relegate to.the category of history of theology 
that direct, theological message which the bible has for now? 

This notion of biblical theology as theology proper is at its most 
emphatic in an article of Pére Braun in which he puts forward the con- 
cept of an inspired theology. He points out that the systematic theology 
of St. Paul must necessarily be a later construction from hints, but of 
St. John he says: 

(As the Gospel) unveils the mystery (of the Saviour’s) life, we see in it the 
result of a long labour of reflection. Hence those lapidary phrases that nothing 
can ever replace: the Word was made flesh; he was with God; of his fulness 
we have all received; God is spirit; God is love; unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he shall not enter into the kingdom of God. 
Notice the grand doctrinal themes which . . . weave from one end of the Gospel 
to the other like musical phrases or like threads of tapestry, now separate, now 
intertwined, now in what Bergson would have called “la convergence de leur 

- action”; God and the world, the gift of the Word incarnate, the blood of the 
Lamb, the water and the spirit, the mother of Jesus . . . (5). 
To state such a theology in different language, we must conclude, would 
be to destroy it, for it is complete in its inspiration. The only true under- 
standing possible is through “kinship of soul” in faith. 

To thread thus, as we have attempted, the opinions of biblical 
theologians upon a clew designed to lead to an understanding of the full 
nature and importance of their work, is to be involved necessarily in 
some oversimplification and occasionally in some slight ambiguity. There 
is in fact no one finished story. Prat would have called himself an 
historical theologian, Pére Bonsirven is inclined to regard the term 
theology used of this activity as ambiguous and misleading, Pere 
Lyonnet (to whom this account owes most) is more interested in dis- 
tinguishing what we may call the therapeutic and positive historical 
functions (9); those who would defend biblical theology as theology 
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proper seem often to be considering future possibilities. This much how- 


ever is clear; there is a flood tide for the taking. 
Peter Hackett, S.J. 
(1) Bonsirven, i Théologie du Nouveau Testament. Aubier, 1951. 
(2) Rev. Bibl., 54 (1947 )612. 
(3) Guillet, Themes Bibliques. Aubier, 1950. 
(4) Dodd, According to the Scriptures. Nisbet, 1952. 
(5) Braun, La Théologie Biblique. Rey. Thom., 53 (1953) 221. 


(6) Spicq, L’Avénement de la Théologie Biblique. Rey. des Sc. Phil. et Theol., 


34 (195 1) 561. 
(7) J. Theol. St., 6 (1955) 210. 
(8) Aubert, La Théologie Catholique au Mileu du XXe Siécle. Casterman, 1954. 


(9) Lyonnet, De Notione et Momento Theologiae Biblicae. Verb. Dom., 34 


(1956)142. 


_ The Sensus Plenior of Sacred Scripture. 


JN recent years there has been a great deal of interest in and writing on 


the sensus plenior and Fr. R. E. Brown S.S. has done a real service by 
reviewing what has been written on the subject and the present state of 


the question, besides giving a conspectus of the history of scriptural in- 


terpretation in an article in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly (1) and in a 


doctoral dissertation (2). The idea that the words of scripture have more 


than one sense is not new and the Fathers from the earliest times have 


exploited it following the lead of the New Testament itself, but, apart. 


from the theoria of the influential Antiochene school, it does not seem 
to have been thought that there was more than one objective literal 
sense. Now certain passages of scripture have a meaning which was not 
suspected except, perhaps, vaguely, by the author. For example, in Heb 
1,5, St. Paul says that “I will be to him a father and he shall be to me a 


son (2 Sam 7,14)” was written of Christ, and he quotes it to prove the | 
divinity of Christ from the objective literal sense of the words. This sense 


cannot be the same as that in which they were applied to Solomon of 
whom they were also spoken, and it is this new revealed sense that is 


known as the plenary sense or sensus plenior. It is no mere accommo-— 
dated sense, nor is it a typical sense because types are persons or things - 
(even though there can be a reflection from these to the words describ- 
ing them). It would seem rather to be an analogical sense of the words — 
which, when used of Our Lord or Our Lady, have a more comprehen- 
sive meaning than when used of the persons to whom in the first instance - 
they applied. Further examples may be found in 1 Cor 15,26ff., where St. — 
Paul uses Ps 88 as of Christ to prove the universality of his dominion, — 


and in Messianic prophecies such as Gen 3,15. 


There are nevertheless determined opponents of the sensus plenior 
as described, notably Fr. Daniélou and Fr. Bierberg. The latter argues — 
that the notion of inspiration involves the principle that “whatever God © 


intended the human author intended” and vice-versa. Fr. Sutcliffe (3) 


has pointed out that, whereas whatever the human author intended God 
intended, the correct idea of human instrumentality does not require that 
God as author of the sacred text be limited to those meanings which the 
human author attached to the words. There is also the difficulty of 
establishing criteria by which a sensus plenior is to be recognised. 


j 


Fr. Brown in his doctoral dissertation discusses these and other 


opinions for and against, and comes to the interim conclusion that there 
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is a fuller sense of certain passages of scripture, that it is objective, in- 

tended by God, and that its existence can only be manifested by the 

revelation of the New Testament, the consent of the Fathers, or the 

authoritative teaching of the Chuch. He will not describe it as a literal 

sense, because the human author could hardly have been aware of it, and 

this position follows from his definition of the literal sense, with which 

not all would agree. William F. Forrester, S.J. 

(1) Brown, The History and Development of the Theory of a “Sensus Plenior”. 
©.B.Q., 15 (1953) 141. 

(2) Brown, The “Sensus Plenior” of Holy Scripture. St. Mary’s University, 
Baltimore, 1955. 

(3) Sutcliffe, The Plenary Sense as a Principle of Interpretation. Biblica, 34 
(1953) 333. 


(iv) OTHER QUESTIONS 

Toleranz und christlicher Glaube, by Albert Hartmann, S.J. Josef Knecht, 

Frankfurt, 1955. 282 pp. 
FOLLOWING closely on the great historical study of Pére Lecler, 

Histoire de la tolérance au siécle de la réforme (reviewed in an article 
by Father Bévenot in The Month, September 1956), this most readable 
work serves as a theoretical counterpart. The study of toleration between 
Christian confessions and on the part of the state has become an urgent 
need in present-day Germany, since the Nazi persecution drove the long- 
divided confessions to a new understanding of each other. The argument 
of the book is, however, of universal application, and of practical value to 
us in England as much as to German readers. The author ranges widely 
in the examples he chooses and the problems he handles, and often 
makes penetrating and illuminating comments in a few lines. 

The first chapter is an examination, including a historical sketch, of 
the idea of tolerance which is generally current today among all but 
“dogmatic” Christians. This idea rests on the relativity of truth; since 
all religions are equally true or false, no one has the right to condemn, 
let alone repress, anyone else. The second chapter brings this modern 
ideal into contrast with the Christian attitude to other beliefs, which is 
so often condemned as intolerant. The author shows well how this atti- 
tude is common to all Christians for whom faith is an assent to a revela- 
‘tion objectively attested as true; it simply follows as a corollary of such 
an assent that any assertion contrary to revelation is objectively untrue. 
Intolerance, which is an attitude towards persons, not a judgment on 
propositions, is not in question. The problems of salus extra ecclesiam 
and the Catholic’s attitude to Protestants are handled concisely and 
clearly. The whole section is of the highest apologetic value. 

The heart of the book is in the third chapter, in which true Christian 
tolerance is described on its home ground, starting from the Pauline text 
(Eph 4,15) “doing the truth in charity”. From the authentic Christian 
response to God’s word and the appreciation of personal dignity is de- 
veloped the attitude to others which honours their freedom and shows 
them true charity and understanding, while not compromising the truth. 
Beside this Christian tolerance, that of the “world” fades into its true 
and tawdry colours. In this section many current problems, such as 
those of mixed marriages and of co-operation, are discussed with deli- 
cacy and charity. Finally, a plea for “education for toleration” and for a 
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generally agreed revision of history text-books leads to a realistic dis- 
cussion of the conflict between the ideals of secular and denominational | 
education. | 

The last chapter, entitled “Freedom of conscience and the state”, 
takes as text the Pope’s allocution to Italian lawyers on December 6, 
1953, in which he explained that though error has no objective right to 
exist. there is no general divine law commanding the coercion of those in 
error. The author gives a clear historical explanation of the expressions 
of the 19th century popes on so-called “freedom of conscience”, and dis- | 
cusses the question of the right treatment of those whose conscience | 
leads them to endanger the common good. The “thesis” of the “Catholic 
state”, as maintained by Catholic political theorists in the last century 
and still by a few today, is handled with understanding and tact but also 
with a firm insistence that this doctrine has had its day, and that in the 
coming age the Church as a whole must find her proper relation to the 
whole world community. The last sections deal with the relations of 
church and state with the same insight and good sense as characterize 
the whole book. It is much to be hoped that this book will soon be 
translated and widely read. 


Robert Murray, S.J. 


Christianity and the State in the Light of History, by T. M. Parker. 
Adam and Charles Black, 1955. 21/-. 
N this book, the Bampton Lectures for 1954, the author, who is fellow 
and chaplain of University College, Oxford, discusses the relations 
between church and state from the beginnings until the end of the 16th 
century. His first chapter starts with a study of the biblical conception 
of church and state. The author traces the effect on Christianity of the 
Jewish tradition of the nation-church, a theocracy in which Yahweh is 
the ultimate only true king (and priest?) of Israel. He discusses the 
Christian reaction to the pagan Roman Empire as being both a vocation 
to be its best members and also a contemptuous desire for its eventual 
destruction as an oppressor. The next three chapters take the Byzantine 
theocracy as the focal point and compare with it the Roman Empire and 
the post-Roman world in which the idea of an almost absolute identity 
between church and Christian state was ingrained; so that even after the 
breakdown of the Roman rule, the idea of a centralized government still 
persisted in the barbarian kingdoms. The underlying tensions produced 
by parallel hierarchies in single communities, where clergy are set apart, 
claiming immunity from state control and the right to a coercive censor- 
ship over the state, led to the medieval attempt at an imperial Papal 
theocracy. This consideration introduces the last two chapters whic 
discuss respectively the break-up of the medieval world in politico- 
religious wars, and the ecclesiology of the Protestant Reformation, wi 
references to “Jesuit theories of two distinct societies of mankind, chure 
and state”, and, in passing, to the 19th century idea of “a free church in 
a free state”. The author is an Anglican, and presents the problem with 
the impartiality of an honest historian. 
The book is an enlightening survey of all the more important ideas 
that have been held on the relationship between church and state. 
value of taking the Byzantine solution as a pseudo-scientific control- 
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| experiment by which to judge the western systems is doubtful. Scienti- 
fically the result in such a limited series cannot provide an answer of 
\ statistical significance; so that a practical criterion is still wanting. 

It would seem from this survey that almost every possible permuta- 
tion of church-state relationship has at some time been tried, and every 
time found wanting. The only theory which has apparently never been 
tried is one which can be elaborated from a passage from St. Peter 

Damian, quoted on page 110: “‘The king shall be found in the Roman 
’ Pontiff and the Roman Pontiff in the king, for in one mediator of God 
and man, these two, the regnum and the sacerdotium are bound together 
by a divine mystery”. Although the author does not himself discuss the 
point, his treatment of all the other experiments may lead one to wonder 
whether the real theoretical solution should not be sought in this last 
alternative: that in Christ the King who is also Christ the High Priest, 
there is the true identity of rex and sacerdos which the author despairs 
of finding. The relation between king and priest and Christ would then 
be analogous to the relation between the three persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. Ultimately church and state are not in fact incompatible in the 
single person of Christ in their origin; nor are they incompatible in any 
single human person who is the undivided subject of both forms of 
dominium together. If man is body-soul in one entity, then surely 
society, which has as its basis the individual family unit, is equally 
church-state in one entity; and the plenitude of all intercourse should be 
patterned on the supreme example of the Blessed Trinity. The analogy 
is no mere ideal any more than it is in St. Paul’s illustration of holy 
matrimony in his epistle to the Ephesians. 

But the author’s conclusion that it is as vain to seek a tidy formula 
as it is to “try to mix oil and water or to yoke together the incompatible 
animals of the plough” is as pessimistic as his fear for the future, that 
the church must struggle for survival in the face of state ambition until 
“at last Leviathan collapses under his own weight”. He has no positive 

§ solution to propose: the value of the book depends on the accuracy of 
® the objective survey. 
The book is provided with a generous quantity of footnotes and is 
fully documented. 
fg Richard Randolph, S.J. 


Rom, Wittenberg, Moskau, by Hans Asmussen. Schwabenverlag, Stutt- 
gart, 1956. 161 pp. 

"THE recent visit of representatives of German Protestant churches to 
~ the Patriarch of Moscow provides Hans Asmussen with an occasion 
to review various ecumenical questions. 

He begins by discussing three general matters which are important 
for a better understanding between churches. Protestants who were 
formerly insular in regard to Christian doctrine must now take account 
of the whole of Christianity. Again, while Protestants are far from hav- 
ing a clear notion of the best relationship between church and state, and 
while the Patriarch of Moscow is completely dependent on the party, the 
- Catholic Church has by a centuries-long struggle won independence from 
‘the state. He then discusses the relationship of the Churches through 
history and shows how the events of the past still affect the present — 
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the power of the state, for example, was and still is used to achieve 
religious aims against other churches. 

The Orthodox Church, he says, cannot be left out of the ecumenical 
movement for ever, but there can be no real rapprochement with the 
Patriarch of Moscow without involving the other Orthodox Churches. 


A thorough knowledge of the eastern churches is needed, and special j 


account must be taken of soviet influence upon them. Here he points 


out how Dostoievsky’s radicalism, widely spread by the Barthians, has 


dangerously weakened the position of some Protestant groups. This 


ethical agnosticism and radical criticism of society make any Christian 


institution impossible, whether it be Christian state, school or marriage. 


Asmussen goes on to discuss the visit to the Patriarch of Moscow ~ 
of representatives of the reformed Rhenish Church of Germany, during 
-which an exchange of students of theology was planned — and all in 


spite of great theological differences (since the Orthodox Church has_ ; 


apostolic succession, canonical obedience, Mass and a mariology), and in 


spite of some Orthodox disapproval of Protestantism. The separation of — 
“doctrinal” and “human” problems — to escape the difficulties — was — 


made by the very men who refused to accept such separation under 
Nazism. The goal of the visit was “peace” and “peaceful coexistence”. 
Niemdller hopes for even more. Afraid of the collapse of Protestantism 
in eastern Germany, and convinced that western Protestantism is men- 


aced by Rome, he sees reunion as the only safeguard for the great Pro- ‘ 
testant bloc. This reunion, brought about by approach to Moscow and a © 


strengthening of the Protestant Church by the Orthodox, would create 
-an alliance opposed to Rome, non-dogmatic, purely earthly, in the sense 
that it would be interested in improving the standard of living. 

What will be the Lutheran Church’s reaction? Has she the strength 


to resist this secularisation? What will be her relation to the Catholic 


Church? Many Protestants have already learnt to appreciate the 
Catholic Church’s spiritual values, learnt to work with her in public 
affairs. Further improvement in relations, the author says, demands an 
acknowledgment of Protestant baptism, respect for each other’s religious 
services where Christ is present according to his own words (Mt 18,20). 
There is no common denominator in doctrine, as some have thought, 
but an approach has been made. The Protestants have, for example, 
learnt the term “tradition” from exegesis, and, further, that the establish- 
ment and earthly form of the Church is more than a question of mere 
organisation, that the doctrine sola fide does not exclude merits. Asmus- 


sen then asks for a greater mutual understanding on the following: the — 


exact sacramental character of the divine word, the meaning of “sub- 


stance” in “transsubstantiation”, the significance of the formula in | 


Christo, the problems arising from legalism in the exegesis of St. Paul 
and from mariology. 

Asmussen concludes that the rapprochement with the Patriarch was 
not genuinely ecumenical, because it was politically biased, left out the 


other churches, was anti-Roman and did not take into account the © 


political position of the Patriarch. The first task is to get the relation to 

Rome clear. The Roman Catholics are the nearest to German Protestants 

geographically, historically, and in their way of thinking and teaching. 
Alois Kleiser, S.J. 
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